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A BICYCLE OF CATHAY 

CHAPTEB I 

THE DOOTOB'S DACGSTES 

IT iras a beaatifal smnmer morning vhen slowly I 
wheeled my way along the principal street of the 
Tillage of Walford. A little valise was strapped in 
front of my bicycle; my coat, rolled into a small 
compass, was securely tied under the seat, and I was 
starting out to spend my vacation. 

I was the teacher of the village school, which nse- 
fak institatioD had been closed for tlie season the day 
before, mach to the gratification of pedagogue and 
scholars. This position was not at all the summit of 
my youthfnl ambition; in fiict, I had been very 
mach disappointed when I fonnd myself obliged to 
accept it : bat when I left college my financial con- 
dition made it desirable for me to do something to 
support myself while engaged in some of the studies 
preparatory to a professional career. 
> I have never considered myself a sentimental per- 
son, but I must admit that I did not feel very happy 
that morning, and this state of mind was occasioned 
entirely by the feeling that there was no one who 
seemed to be in the least sorry that I was going 
away. My boys were so delighted to give np their 
studies that they were entirely satisfied to give np 
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their teacher, and I am snre that my Tacation wonltl 
have been a very long one if they had had the order- 
iog of it My landlady might have been pleased to 
have me stay, bat if I had t^reed to pay my board 
dnring my absence I do not doabt that my empty 
room would have occasioned her no pangs of regret 
I had friends in the village, bnt as they knew it was 
a matter of coarse that I shoald go away daring the 
vacation, they seemed to be i>erfectly reconciled to 
the&ct 

As I passed a small honse which was the abode of 
my laondress, my mental depression was increased by 
the action of her oldest sou. Thb little fellow, prob- 
ably five years of ^e, and the condition of whose 
eomitenauce indicated that his mother's art was 
seldom exercised upon it, was playing on the side- 
walk with his sister, somewhat younger and much 
dirtier. 

As I passed the little chap he looked up and in a 
sharp, clear voice he cried : " Good-by ! Come back 
soon I " These words cut into my soul. Was it pos- 
sible that this little ragamnfBu was the only one in 
that village who was sorry to see me depart and who 
desired my return 1 And the acateness of this cat 
was not decreased by the remembrance that on 
several occasions when he had accompanied his 
mother to my lodging I had given him small coins. 

I was beginning to move more rapidly along the 
little path, weU worn by many rubber tires, which 
edged the broad roadway, when I perceived the 
doctor's daoi^ter standing at the gate of her lather's 
front yard. As I knew her very well, and she hap- 
pened to be standing there and looking in my direc- 
4 
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Hon, I felt that it Tonld be the proper thing for me 
to stop and speak to her, and so I dismoonted and 
proceeded to roll my bicycle np to the gate. 

As the doctor's daughter stood looking over the 
gate, her hands clasped the tops of the two central 
pickets. 

" Gkiod morning," said she. "I snppose, from yonr 
carrying ba^iage, that you are starting off fbr yoor 
Tacation. How far do yon expect to go on yonr 
vheel, and do yon travel alone!" 

" My only plan," I answered, " is to ride over the 
hlUs and far away t How for I really do not know ; 
and I shall be alone except for this good com- 
panion." And as I said this I patted the handle-bar 
of my bicycle. 

" Yonr wheel does seem to be a sort of a com- 
panion," she said } " not so good as a horse, bnt bet- 
ter than nothing, I should think, traTelling all by 
yourself in this way, you would have quite a friendly 
feeling for it Did you ever think of giving it a 
namet" 

" Oh, yes," said I. " I have named it I call it a 
' Bicycle of Cathay.' " 

"Is there any sense in such a namel" she asked. 
" It is like part of a Quotation from Tennyson, isn't 
It! I forget the first of it" 

"Tou are right," I said. " ' Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.* I cannot tell you 
exactly why, bnt that seems to suggest a good name 
for a bicyde." 

" Bnt yonr machine has two wheels," said she. 
" Therefore you ought t) say, * Better one hundred 
years of Enroiw than two cycles of Cathay.'" 
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"I bov to custom," said I. "Every one speaks 
of a bicycle as a wheel, and I shall not introduce the 
plural into the name of my good steed." 

" And yon don't know where yonr Cathay is to 
bel" she asked. 

I smiled and shook my head. " Ko," I answered, 
"bat I hope my cycle will carry me safely throngh 
it" 

The doctor's daughter looked past me across the 
road. " I wish I were a man," said she, " and conld 
go off as I pleased, as yon do ! It most be delight- 
folly independent" 

I was abont to remark that too mnch independ- 
ence is not altogether delightfol, bnt she snddenly 
spoke: 

" Ton carry very UtHe with yon for a long jour- 
ney," and as she said this she grasped the pickets of 
the gate more tightly. I could see the contraction 
of the muscles of her white hands. It seemed as if 
she were restraining something. 

"Oh, this isn't all my baggage," I replied. "I 
sent on a lai^e bag to Waterton. I suppose I shall 
be there in a couple of days, and tiien I shall for- 
ward the bag to some other place." 

"I do not suppose yon have packed up any medi- 
cine amoDg yonr other things!" she mked. "You 
don't look as if yon very often needed medicine." 

I laughed as I replied that in the course of my life 
I had taken but UtUe. 

"Bnt if your cycle starts off rolling early in t^e 
morning," she said, "or keeps on late in the evening, 
yoQ ought to be able to defend yourself against 
malaria. I do not know what sort of a country 
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Cathay may b^ bat I shonld not be a bit surprised 
if yoa found it taH of mists and morning rapors. 
Malaria has a fiincy for strong people, yon know. 
Jnst wait here a minate, please," and with that she 
tnmed and ran into the honse. 

I had lited the doctor's danghter ever since I had 
b^;on to know her, although at first I had fonnd it a 
little hard to become acquainted with her. 

She was the treasorer of the literary society of the 
village, and ;i was its secretary. We had to work 
together sometimes, and I fonnd her a very straight- 
forward girl in her acconnts and in every other way. 

In about a minate she returned, carrying a litQe 
pasteboard box. 

"Here are some one-grain gninine capsules/' she 
said. "They have no taste, and I am qoite sure that 
if yon get into a low eoontry it wonld be a good 
thing for yon to take at least one of them every 
morning. People may have given yon all sorts of 
things for yonr joomey, bat I do not believe any one 
has given yoa this." And she handed me the box 
over the top of the gate. 

I did not say that her practical little present was 
the only thing that anybody had given me, but I 
thanked her very heartily, and assared her that I 
wonld take one every time I thonght I needed it 
Then, as it seemed proper to do so, I straightened np 
my bicycle as if I woold mount it Again her fingers 
datehed the top of the two palings. 

"When fitther comes home," she said, "he will be 
sorry to find that he had not a chance to bid yon 
good-by. And, by the way," she added qaickly, "yoa 
know there will be one more meeting of the society. 
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Did yon write ont any minDtes for the last evening, 
and wotild yon like me to read them for yoal " 

"Upon my word I " I exclaimed. "I have for- 
gotten all aboat it I made some rough notes, bat I 
have -written nothing," 

"Well, it doesn't matter in the least," said she, 
qtdckly. "I remember everything that happened, 
and I will write the minutes and read them for yon ; 
that is, if yoa want me to." 

I assured her that nothing would please me better, 
and we talked a little abont the nunntes, after which 
I thoQght I ought not te keep her standing at the 
gate any longer. So I took leave of her, and we 
shook hands over the gate. This was the first time I 
had ever shaken hands with the doctor's daughter, 
for she was a reserved girl, and hitherto I had 
merely bowed to her. 

As I sped away down the street and out into the 
open country my heart was a good deal lighter than 
it had been when I began my jonmey. It was cer- 
tainly pleasant to leave that village, which had been 
my borne for the greater part of a year, without the 
feeling that there was no one in it who cared for me, 
even to the extent of a little box of quinine capsnles. 
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It was about the middle of the afternoon that I 
found myself boiling aloi^ a smooth highway, bor- 
dered by trees and stretching itself almost upon a 
level far away into the distance. Had I been a 
scorcher, here would have been a chance to do a lit- 
tle record-breaking, for I was a powerful and prac- 
tised wheelman. Bnt I had no desire to be extrava- 
gant with my energies, and so contented myself with 
rolling steadily on at a speed moderate enoogh to 
allow me to observe the coontry I was passing 
throngh. 

There were not many people on the road, but at 
some distance ahead of me I saw a woman on a 
wheeL She was not going rapidly, and I was gam- 
ing on her. Suddenly, with no reason whatever Qiat 
I conid see, her machine gave a twist, and, although 
she pnt ont her foot to save herself she fell to the 
ground. Instantly I pushed forward to assist her, 
but before I could reach her she was on her feet. 
She made a step toward her bicycle, which lay in 
the middle of the road, and then she stopped and 
stood still. I saw that she was hurt, but I could not 
help a sort of inward snule. "It is the old way of 
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the world," I tionght ""Would the Fates liave 
made tliat young woman fall from her bicycle if 
there had been two men coming along on their 
wheels T" 

As I jnmped firom my machine and approached her 
she turned her head and looked at me. She was a 
pale girl, and her &ce was troubled. When I asked 
her if she had hurt herself she spoke to me withoat 
the slightest embarnmsment or hesitation. 

"I twisted my foot in some way," she said, "and I 
do not know what I am going to do. It hurts me 
to make a step, and I am sure I cannot work my 
wheel." 

"Have you far to go T " I f^ed. 

"I live abont two miles from here," she answered. 
"I do not think I have sprained my ankle, but it 
hurts. Perhaps, however, if I rest for a little while 
I may be able to walk." 

"I would not try to do that," said L "Whatever 
has happened to your foot or ankle, you would cer* 
tainly make it very much worse by walking such a 
distance. Perhaps I can ride on and get yon a con- 
veyance!" 

"You would have to go a long way to get one," 
she answered. "We do not keep a horse, and I 
really — " 

"Don't trouble yourself in the least," I said. "I 
cfm take yon to yonr home without any dif&cnlty 
whatever. If yon will mount yonr machine I can 
push yon along very easily." 

"But then yon wonld have to walk yourself," she 
said quickly, "and posh yonr wheel too." 

Of course it wonld not have been necessary for me 
10 
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to valk, for I could have ridden m; bicycle and have 
pushed her along on her own, bnt onder the ciremn- 
stfmees I did not think it vise to risk this. So I 
accepted her snggestion of walking as if nothing else 
conld be done. 

"Oh, I do not mind wiping a bit," said I. "I am 
used to it, and as I have been riding for a long time, 
it would be a relief to me." 

She stood perfectly still, apparently afraid to move 
lest she shonld hnrt her foot, but she raised^ her head 
and fixed a pair of very lai^e blae eyes npon me. 
"It is too kind in yon to offer to do this ! But I do 
not see what else is to be done. Bnt who is going to 
hold up my wheel while you help me to get on iti" 

"Oh, I will attend to all that," said I, and picking 
np her bicycle, I brought it to her. Bhe made a lit- 
tle step toward it, and then stopped. 

"You mustn't do that," said L "I will pnt yon 
on." And holding her bicycle upright with my left 
hand, I pnt my right arm around her and lifted her 
to the seat. She was sneh a childlike, sensible yonng 
person that I did not think it necessary to a^ any 
permission for this action, nor even to allnde to its 



"Now you might guide yourself with the handle- 
bar," I said. "Please steer over to that tree where I 
have left my machine." I easily pushed her over to 
the tree, and when I had laid hold of my bicycle 
with my left hand, we slowly proceeded alonj^ the 
smooth road. 

"I think yon would better take your feet from the 

pedals," said I, "and pnt them on the coasters ; the 

motion must hurt yon. It is better to have your 

11 
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injured foot raised, anyvay, as tbat Till keep the 
blood from nmning down into it and giving yon 
more pain." 

She instantly adopted my so^estioti, and presently 
said : "That is a great deal more pleasant, and I am 
sore it is better for m; foot to keep it still. I do 
hope I haven't spnuned my ankle ! It is possible to 
give a foot a bad twist without spraining it, isn't 
itt" 

I assented, and as I did so I thought it would not 
be difficDlt to give a bad twist to any part of this 
slenderly framed young creature. 

"How did you happen to fell!" I asked — not that 
I needed to inquire, for my own knowle^e of wheel- 
craft assured me that she had tumbled simply because 
she did not know how to ride. 

"I haven't the slightest idea," she answered. "The 
first thing I knew I was going over, and I wish I had 
not tried to save myself It would have been better 
to go down bodily." 

As we went on she told me that she had not had 
much practice, as it had been but a few weeks since 
she had become the possessor of a wheel, and that 
this was the first trip she had ever taken by herself. 
She had always gone in company with some one, but 
to-day she had thoi^ht she was able to take care of 
herself like other girls. Finding her so entirely free 
fi^m conventional embarrassment, I made bold to 
give her a little advice on the suhject of wheeling in 
general, fmd she seemed entirely willing to be in- 
structed. In &ct, as I vent on with my little dis- 
course I began to think that I would much rather 
teach girls than boys. At first sig^ht the young pet- 
12 
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son onder my charge miglit have been taken for a 
school-girl, bnt her oonversation vonld have soon 
removed that illosion. 

We had not proceeded more than a mile when sud- 
denly I felt a very gentle tap on the end of my nose, 
and at the same moment the yonng lady tamed her 
head toward me and exclaimed ; "It's going to rain I 
I felt a drop I" 

"I -will wait fester," I said, "and no donbt I will 
get yon to yonr house before the shower is upon as. 
At any rate, I hope yoa won't be mach wet" 

"Oh, it doesn't matter abont me in the least," ^e 
said. "I shall be at home and can pnt on dry 
dothes, bat yon will be soaked throogh and have to 
go on. Ton haven't any coat on t " 

If I had known there was any probability of rain 
I shonld have pnt on my coat before I started out on 
this somewhat nnnsoal method of travelling, bnt 
there was no help for it now, and all I could do was 
to harry on. From walking fest I began to troL 
The drops were coming down quite freqnently. 

"Won't that tire yoa dreadftilly T " she said. 

"Not at aU," I replied. "I could ran like this for 
a lot^ distance." 

She looked np at me with a little smile. I think 
she mast have foi^tten the pain in her foot. 

"It must be nice to be strong like that," she said. 

Kow the rain came down faster, and my compan- 
ion declared that I ought to stop and pat on my 
coat. I agreed to this, and when I came to a suit- 
able tree by the roadside, I careftdly leaned her 
against it and detached my coat from my bicycle. 
Bnt just as I was about to pnt it on I glanced at the 
13 
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yoong girl. Bhe had on a thin shirt-waist, and I 
could see that the shoulders of it vera already wet. 
I adTanced toward her, holding out my coat "I 
mnst lay this OTer yon," I said. "I am afraid now 
that I shall not get yon to yonr home before it begins 
to rain hard." 

She tamed to me so suddenly that I made ready 
to catch her if her unguarded movement should over- 
' turn her machine. "You mustn't do that at all I " 
she said. "It doesn't matter whether I am wet or 
not I do not have to trarel in wet clothes, and yon 
do. Hease put on your coat and let ns hurry 1 " 

I obeyed her, and away we went again, the rain 
now coming down hard and &st For some minutes 
she did not say anything ; bat I did not wonder at 
this, for circumstances were not &Torable to conver- 
sation. Bat presently, in spit« of the rain and our 
haste, she spoke : 

"It must seem dreadfully angratefnl and hard- 
hearted in me to say to you, after all you have done 
for me, that you must go on in the rain. Anybody 
would think that I ought to ask yon to come into 
our hoose and wait until the storm is over. Bat, 
really, I do not see how I can do it" 

I nxged her not for a moment to think of me. I 
was hardy, and did not mind rain, and when I was 
mounted upon my wheel the exercise would keep me 
warm enough until I reached a place of shelter. 

"I do not like iV' she said. "It is cruel and in- 
human, and nothing yon can say will make it any 
better. But the &ct is that I find myself in a very — 
"Well, I do not know what to say about it You are 
the school-teacher at "Walford, are yoa notT" 
14 
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This qtiestiou smprised me, and I assented quickly, 
wondering what wonld come next. 

"I thought so," she said. "I have seen jon on the 
road on yonr wheel, and some one told me who yon 
were. And now, since yon have been so kind to me, 
I am going to tell yon exactly why I cannot ask yon 
to stop at onr house. Brerything is all wrong there 
to-day, and if I don't explain what has happened, 
yon might think that things are worse than they 
really are, and I wouldn't want anyhody to think 
that" 

I listened with great attention, for I saw tliat she 
was anxions to free herself of the impatation of 
being inhospitable, and although the heavy rain and 
my rapid pace made it sometimes difficult to catch 
her words, I lost very little of her story. 

"Ton see," said she, "my &ther is very fond of 
gardening, and he takes great pride in his vegetables, 
especially the early ones. He has peas this year 
ahead of everybody else in the neighborhood, and it 
was only day before yesterday that he took me out to 
look at them. He has been watching them ever 
since they first came np out of the ground, and when 
he showed me the |nice big pods and told me they 
would be ready to pi<i in a day or two, he looked so 
proud and happy that yon might have thought his 
peas were little living people. I truly believe that 
even at prayer-time he could not help thinking how 
good those peas wonld taste. 

"Bnt this morning when he came in from the gar- 
den and told mother that he was going to pick our 
first peas, so as to have them perfectly fresh for 
dinner, she said that he would better not pick them 
15 
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to-day, became the Tegetable-man had been along 
just after breakfost, and he had had snch nice green 
pe^ that she had bought some, and therefore he had 
better keep his i>ea8 for some other day. 

"Now, I don't -want you to think that mother isn't 
jnst as good as gold, for she is. Bnt she doesn't take 
snch interest in garden things as &tber does, and to 
her all peas are peas, provided they are good ones. 
Bat when &ther heard what she had done I know 
that he felt exactly as if he had been stabbed in one 
of his tenderest places. He did not say one word, 
and he walked right oat of the house, and since that 
they haven't spoken to each other. It -was dreadful 
to sit at dinner, neither of tiiem saying a word to the 
other, and only speaking to me. It was all so differ- 
ent from the way things generally are that I can 
scarcely bear it. 

"And I went oat this afternoon for no other reason 
than to give them a chance to make it up between 
them. I thought perhaps they would do it better if 
they were alone with each other. But of coarse I do 
not know what has happened, and things may be 
worse than they were. I coold not take a stranger 
into- the house at such a time— they would not like 
to be fonnd not speaking to each other— and, be- 
sides, I do know—" 

Here I interrupted her, and begged her not to 
give another thought to the subject. I wanted very 
mnch to go on, and in every way it was the best 
thing I could do. 

As I finished speaking she pointed out a pretty 
house standing back from the road, and told me that 
was where she lived. In a very few minutes after 
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that I liad ran her up to the steps of her piazza and 
vas assisting her to dismount from her vheel. 

"It is avfol ! " she said. "This rain is coming 
down like a cataract 1 " 

"You most hurry indoors," I answered. "Let me 
help yoQ Qp the steps." And with this I took hold 
of her under the arms, and in a second I had set her 
down in front of the closed front door. I then ran 
down and brought ap her wheel. "Do yon think 
yon can manage to walk int" said I. 

"Oh yes I " she said. "If I can't do anything else, 
I can hop. My mother will soon hare me all right 
She knows all about sach things." 

She looked at me with an anxions expression, and 
then said, "How do yon think it wonld do for you to 
wait on the piazza until the rain is over T " 

"Good-hy," I said, with a langh, and bounding 
down to the firont gate, where I had leit my bicycle, 
I mounted and rode away. 

The rain came down harder and harder. The road 
was full of little running streams, and lipoid mud 
flew from under my whirling wheels. It was not 
late in the afternoon, bat it Was actaally getting 
dark, and I seemed t« be the only living creature 
out in this tremendous storm. I looked from side 
to side for some place into which I could run for 
shelter, but here the road ran between broad open 
fields. My coat had ceased to protept me, and I 
could fi»l the water upon my skin. 

But in spit« of my discomforts and violent exer- 
tions I found myself under Qie influence of some very 
pleasurable emotions, occasioned by the incident of 
the lender girl. Her childlike frankness was oharm- 
17 
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ing to me. There vas not another girl in a thotuand 
•who would have told me that story of the peas. I 
felt glad that she had knovn who I was when she 
was talking to me, and that her simple confidences 
had been given to me personally, and not to an en- 
tire stranger who had happened along. I wondered 
if she resembled her &ther or her mother, and I had 
no donbt that to possess sndk a daoghter they must 
both be excellent people. 
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THE DITKB'S DKEBBmO-GOWN 

Thinkinq- thns, I almost forgot the storm ; bat com- 
ing to a slight descent where the road was very 
smooth, I became conscious that my vheel was in- 
clined, to slip, and if I were not carefnl I might come 
to grief Bnt no sooner had 1 reached the bottom 
of the declivity than I beheld on my right a lighted 
doorway. Without the slightest hesitation, I tnmed 
throagh the wide gateway, the posts of which Z oonid 
scarcely see, and stopped in front of a small house by 
the side of a driveway. Waiting for no permissioii, 
I carried my bicycle into a little covered porch. I 
then approached the door, for I was now seeking not 
only shelter bat an opportanity to dry myself. I 
do not believe a sponge coold have been more 
thoroughly soaked than I was. 

At the very entrance I was met by a little man in 
short jacket and top-boots. 

"I heard your step," said he. "Been caught in the 
rain, ehl Well, this is a storm 1 And now what're 
we going to dol Yon must come in. But yoa're in 
a pretty mess, I must say 1 Hi, Uaria 1 " 

At these words a lai^ fresh-looking woman came 
into the little halL 

19 
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"Maria," said the man, "here's a gentleman Qiat's 
pretty nigh drowned, and he's dripping pnddles big 
enoogh to swim in." 

The woman smiled. "Beally,sir," said she, "you've 
had a hard time. Wheeling, I suppose. It's an awful 
time to be ont It's so dark that I lighted a lamp to 
make things look a little cheery. But yon must 
come in until the rain is over, and try and dry your- 
self." 

"But how about the hall, Mariat" said the man. 
"There'll be a dreadful slop I " 

"Oh, ru make that aU right," she said. She dis- 
appeared, and quickly returned with a couple of 
rugs, which she laid, wrong side up, on the polished 
floor of the hallway. "Now yon can step on those, 
sir, and come into the kitchen. There's a fire there." 

I thanked her, and presently found myself before a 
large stove, on which it was evident, from the odors, 
that supper was preparing. In a certain way the 
heat yras grateful, bat in less than a minute I was 
bound to admit to myself that I felt as if I were en- 
veloped in a vast warm poultice. The litUe man 
and his wife — if wife she were, for she looked big 
enough to be bis mother and young enot^h to be his 
daughter — stood talking in the hall, and I could 
hear every word they said. 

"It's of no use for him to try to dry hims^" she 
said, " for he's wet to the bone. He must change his 
clothes, and hang those he's got on before the fire." 

" Chaise his clothes I " exclaimed the man. " How 
ever can he do thati I've nothing that'll fit him, and 
of course he has brought nothing along with him." 

" Never yon mind," said she. " Something's got to 
20 
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be got Tf^e him into tlie little chamber. And don't 
consider the floor ; that can be wiiwd np." 

She came into the kitchen and spoke to me. "Yon 
most come and change your clothes," she said. " Yoa'U 
catch yoar death of cold, else. Yoa're the school- 
master &om Walford, I think, sirf Indeed, I'm snre 
of it, for I've seen yon on your wheel." 

Bmiling at the idea that through the iDstrnmental- 
ity of my bicycle I had been making myself known to 
the people of the snrronnding conntry, I followed the 
man into a small bedchamber on the ground floor. 

" Now," said he, " the quicker yon get off yoar wet 
clothes and give yourself a good mb-down the better 
It will be for yoa. And m go and see what I can do 
in the way of something for ton to pnt on." 

I asked him to bring me the bag from my bicyde, 
and after doing so he left me. 

Very soon I heard talkiog outside of my door, and 
as both my entertainers had clear, high voices, I conld 
hear distinctly what they said. 

"Go get him the corduroys," said she. "He's a 
well-made man, bat he's no bigger than your flither 
was." 

"The corduroyst" he said— somewhat donbtftilly, 
I thought 

" Yes," she replied. " Go get them I I shoidd be 
glad to have them put tx> some nse." 

" But what for a coat t " said he. There's nothing 
in the house that he could get on." 

" That's true," said she. " But he most have some- 
thing. Yon can get him the Duke's dressing-gown." 

" What ! "exclaimed the man. " You don't mean—" 

" Yes, I do mean," said she. " It's big enough for 
21 
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anybody, and itll keep him from keMiing cold. Go 
fetch it I " 

In a short time there was a knock at my door, and 
the little man handed me in a pair of yellow cordu- 
roy trousers and a large and gandy dressing-gown. 
" There I " said he. " They'll keep yon warm nntil 
your own clothes dry." 

With a change of linen fix)m my bag, which bad 
fortunately kept its contents dry, the yeUow tronseis, 
and a wonderfiil dressing-gown made of some bine 
stuff embroidered with gold and lined tliroughont 
vith crimson satin, I made a truly gorgeons appear- 
ance. But it struck me that it would be rather start- 
lii^; to a beholder were I to api>ear barefooted in such 
raiment ; for my shoes and stoi^dngs were as wet as 
the rest of my clothes. I had not finished dressing 
before the iitUe man knocked again, this time with 
some gray socks and a pair of embroidered slippers. 

"These'll fit yon, I think," said he, "for I'll lay 
you ten shillii^;s that Vm as big in the feet as you are." 

I wonld have beeu glad to gaze at myself in a full- 
length mirror, bnt there was no opportunity for the 
indnlgence of such vanity ; and before leaving the 
room I sat down for a moment to give a few thoughts 
to the situation. My mind first reverted to ttie soaked 
condition of my garments and the difficulty of getting 
them dry enough for me to put them on and continne 
my journey. Then I fonnd that I had dropped the 
subject and -was thinVitig of the slender girl, wonder- 
ing if she had really hurt herself very much, congrat- 
ulating myself that I had been fortunate enough to 
be on hand to help her in her need, and considering 
what a plight she would have been in if she had been 
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caught la that terrible raia and atterly unable to get 
herself to shelter. 

Suddenly I stopi>ed short in my thinking, and, going 
to my bog, I took firom it the little box of quinine 
capsules which had been given to me by the doctor's 
daughter, and promptly proceeded to siralloT one of 
theuL 

"It may be of service to me," I said to m^elf. 

When I made my appearance in the hallway I met 
the little man, who immediately bnrst into a roar of 
laughter. 

" Ijord, sir ! " said he. " Yon most excnse me, bat 
yoa look like a king on a lark I Walk into the 
parlor, sir, and sit down imd make yourself comfort- 
able. She's harrying ap sapper to give yoa somethii^ 
warm after yoar wettin'. Woold yoa like a little nip 
of whiskey, sir, to keep the damp out T " 

I declined the whiskey, and seated myself in the 
neatly famished parlor. It was wonderful, I thought, 
to fall into such a hospitable household, and then I 
began to ask myself whether or not it wonld be the 
proper thing to offer to pay for my entertainment. 
I thoaght I had quite properly divined the position 
in life of the little man. This small honse, so hand- 
somely built and neatly kept, most be a lodge apon 
some fine country place, and the man was probably 
the head gardner or something of the kind. 

It was not long before my hostess came into the 
room, bat she did not laugh at my appearance. She 
was a handsome woman, erect and broad, with a 
free and powerftd step. She smiled as she spoke to 
me. 

" Yon may think that that's an over-handsome 
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goTn for sach as as to be owning. It was giren to 
my man by the Dnke of Badford. That was before 
ve were married, and lie was an nnder-gardener 
then. The Dnchess woiddn't let the Dnke wear it^ 
because it was so gay, and there wasn't none of tlie 
servants that woidd care to take it, for fear they'd be 
laughed at, nntil they offered it to John. And John, 
yon must know, he'd take anytiung I Bat I came 
in to tell yon sapper's ready ; and, if you like, I'll 
bring you something in here, and yott can eat it on 
that table, or—" 

Here I interrupted my good hostess, and declared 
that, whUe I should be glad to have some supper, I 
would not eat any unless I might sit down with her 
husband and herself; and as this proposition seemed 
to please her, the three of us were soon seated aroond 
a very tastefully famished table in a dining-room 
looking out upon a pretty lawn. The rain had now 
almost ceased, and from the window I could see 
beautiful stretches of grass, interspersed with orna- 
mental trees and flower-beds. 

The meal was plain but abundant, with an 
appetizing smell pervading it which is seldom noticed 
in connection with the tables of the rich. Wlien we 
had finished supper I found that the skies had nearly 
cleared and that it was growing quite light again. I 
asked permission to step out upon a little piazza 
which opened fhim the dining-room and smoke a 
pipe, and while I was sitting there, enjoying the 
beauty of the sunlight on the sparkling grass and 
trees, I again heard the little man and his wife talk- 
tug to each other. 

" It can't be done," said he, speaking very pos- 
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itively. "Tve orders abont that, and there's no get- 
ting round them." 

"It's got to be done !" said she, "and there's an 
end of it I The clothes won't be dry nntil morning, 
and it won't do to pat them too near the stove, or 
they'll shrink so he can't get them on. And lie can't 
go away to hnnt up lodgings wearing the Duke's 
dressing-gown and them yellow breeches ! " 

" Orders is orders," said the man, " and nnless I get 
special leave it can't be done." 

" "Well, then, go and get special leave," said she, 
"and don't stand there talking about it I " 

There was no doabt that my lodging that night 
was the subject of this conversation, bat I had no de- 
sire to interfere with the good intentions of my host- 
ess. I most stay somewhere until my clothes were 
dry, and I should be glad to stop in my present com- 
fortable quarters. 

So I sat stUl and smoked, and very soon I heard 
the big shoes of the little man grating upon the gravel 
afi he walked rapidly away £rom the house. Now 
came the good woman oat apon the piazza to ask me if 
I had found my tobacco dry. "Becauseif it's damp," 
said she, "my man has some very good 'baccy in hisjar," 

I assured her that my pouch had kept dry ; and 
then, as she seemed inclined to talk, I begged her to 
sit down if she did not mind the pipe. Down she sat, 
and steadily she talked. She congratulated herself 
on her happy thought to light the hall lamp, or I 
might never have noticed the bouse in the darkness, 
and she would have been sorry enough if I had had 
to keep on the road for another half-hour in that 
dreadful rain. 
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On she talked in the most cheerfol and commimi- 
cative way, nntil suddenly she rose with a start 
"He's coming himself, sir!" she said, "-wiUi Miss 
Putney." 

" "Who is ' he ' 1 " I asked. 

" It's the master, sir, —Mr. Putney, —and his daugh- 
ter. Just stay here There you are, sir, and make 
yomself comfortable. Fll go and speak to them." 

Left to myself I knocked ont my pipe and sat 
Tondeting vhat vould happen next. A thing hap- 
pened vliidi surprised me very much. Upon a path 
Thioh ran in front of the little piazza there appeared 
two persons--one an elderly gentleman with gray 
side-wliiskers and a pale face, attired in clothes with 
such an appearance of newness that it might well 
have been supposed this was the first time he bad 
worn them ; the other, a young lady, rather small in 
statnr^ but extremely pleasant to look upon. She 
had dark hair and lai^ blue eyes ; her complexion 
was rich, and her dress of light silk was vonderfnlly 
well shaped. 

All this Z saw at a glance, and immediately after- 
wards I also perceived that she had most beaatifal 
teeth ; for when she beheld me, as I rose from my 
chair and stood in my elevated position before her, 
she could not restrain a laugh ; but for this apparent 
impoliteness I did not blame her at all. 

Bnt not so mnch as a smile came upon the coun- 
tenance of the elderly gentleman. He, too, was 
small, but he had a deep voice. "Good evening, sir," 
said he. "I am told that yon are the schoolmaster 
at Walford, and that you were overtaken by the 
storm." 
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I assnred him Qtat these were the fEtcts, and stood 
waiting to hear what he vonld say next. 

"It was very proper indeed, sir, that my gardener 
and his wife should take jon nuder the protection of 
this roof; bnt as I hear that it is proposed that yoa 
should spend the night here, I hare come down to 
^eak aboat it I will tell yon at once, sir, that I 
have given my man the most positive orders that he 
is not to allow any one to si>end a night in this hoose. 
It is so convenientiy near to the road that I shoold 
not know what sort of persons were being enter- 
tained here if I allowed him any sach privilege." 

As he spoke the yonng lady stood silently gazing 
at me. There was a remnant of a smile upon her 
face, bnt I conid also see that she was a UtUe 
annoyed. I was abont to make some sort of an inde- 
pendent answer to the gentleman's remarks, but he 
anticipated me : 

"I do not want yon to think, sir, on acconnt of 
what I have said, that I intend to drive yoa off my 
property at this honr of the evening, and in yonr 
inappropriate clothing. I have heard of yon, sir, 
and yon occupy a position of trust and, to a certain 
degree, of honor, in your village. Therefore, while I 
cannot depart from my rule,— for I wish to make no 
precedent of tJiat kind,— I will ask yon to spend the 
night at my house. You need not be annoyed by 
the pecnliarity of yonr attire. If you desire to 
avoid observation yon can remain here until it grows 
darker, and then you can walk up to the mansion. 
I shall have a bedroom prepared for yon, and when- 
ever you choose you can occupy it I have been 
informed that you have had something to eat, and it 
27 
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is as ■well, for perhaps your dress woold prevent yon 
from accepting an invitation to our evening meal." 

I still held my brier-wood pipe in my hand, and I 
felt inclined to hoxl it at the dapper head of the eon- 
seqnential little gentleman ; bat with snch a girl 
standing by it would have been impossible to treat 
him with any disrespect, and as I looked at him I felt 
sore that his apparent snpereilionsness was probably 
the result of too mnch money and too little breeding. 

The yonng lady said nothing, bat she tamed and 
looked steadily at her father. Her countenance was 
probably in the habit of very promptly expressing 
the state of her mind, and it now seemed to say to 
her fother, "I hope that what yon have said will not 
make him decline what yon offer 1 *' 

My irritation quickly disappeared. I had now 
entered into my Cathay, and I must take things as I 
found them there. As I could not stay where I was, 
and coald not continue my journey, it would be a 
sensible thing to overlook the man's manner and 
accept his offer, and I accordingly did so. I think 
he was pleased more than he cared to express. 

"Very good, sir ! " said he. "As soon as it grows a 
little darker I shall be glad to have yon walk up to 
my house. As I .said before, I am sure you would 
not care to do so now, as you might provoke re- 
marks even from the servants. Good evening, sir, 
nntil I see you again." 

During all this time the yoong lady had not 
spoken; bat as the two disappeared aronnd the 
comer of the house I heard her voice. Bhe spoke 
very clearly and distinctly, and she said, "It would 
have been a great deal more gracious if yoa had 
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asked him to come at once, withoat all that — " 
The rest of faer remarks were lost to me. 

The litUe man and his wife presently c^ne ont on 
the porch. Her conntenance expressed a sort of 
resignation to thwarted hospitality. 

"It's the way of the world, sir!" she said. "The 
nps are always np and the downs are always down ! 
I expect they will be glad to have company at the 
house, for it most be dreadfnlly lonely ap there— 
which might be said of this house as well." 

It soon became dark enongh for me to walk 
throngh the grounds withont horting the sensibili- 
ties of their proprietor, and as I arose to go the good 
wife of the gardener bronght me my cap. 

"I dried that ont for you, sir, for I knew you 
woold want it, and to-morrow morning my man will 
take your clothes np to the house." 

I thanked her for her thongbtfnl kindness, and 
was about to depart, but the little man was not qoite 
ready for me to go. 

"If yon don't mind, sir," said he, "and woold step 
back there in the light jnst for one minute, I would 
like to take another look at you. I don't suppose FU 
erer see anybody again wearing the Duke's dressing- 
gown. By Geoi^e, sir, yon do look real royal 1 " 

TTis wife looked at me admiringly. "Yes, sir," 
said she, "and I wish it was the fashion for gentle- 
men to dress something like that erery day. But I 
will say, sir, that if you don't want people to be star- 
ing at yon, and will jnst wrap that gown round you 
so that the lining won't be seen, you won't look so 
much out of the way." 

As I walked along the smooth, hard driveway I 
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adopted the soggestion of the gardener's irife ; bnt 
as I approached the house, and saw that even the 
broad piazza was lighted by electric lamps, I was 
seized with the &ncy to appear in all my glory, and 
I allowed my capacious robe to float ont on each side 
of me in crimson brightness. 

The gentleman stood at the top of the steps. "I 
hare been waiting for yon, sir," said he. He looked 
as if he were abont to offer me his hand, bnt prob- 
ably considered this an unnecessary ceremony nnder 
the circnmstances. "Wonld you like to retire to 
your room, sir, or woold you prefer— prefer sitting 
out here to eigoy tiie cool of the eveningt Here are 
chairs and seats, sir, of all variety of comfort My 
fiunily and I frequently sit ont here in the evenings, 
bnt to-night the air is a little damp." 

I assured the gentieman that the air suited me 
Tcry well, and that I would prefer not to retire so 
early j and so, not caring any longer to stand in front 
of the lighted doorway, I walked to one end of the 
piazza and took a seat. 

"We haven't yet — that is to say, we are stiJl at 
the table," he remarked, as he followed me ; "bnt if 
there is anything that you would like to have, I 
should be—" 

I intermpted him by declaring that I had supped 
heartily and did not want for anything in the world, 
and then, with some sort of an inarticnlate excuse, he 
left me. I knew very well that this nervously cor- 
rect personage had jumped np from his dinner in 
order that he might meet me at the door and thus 
prevent my unconventional attire from shocking any 
of the servants. 
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It -was very quiet and pleasant on the piazza, bnt, 
although I coold hear that a great deal of talking 
was going on inside, no words came to me. In a 
short time, however, a man-serrant in livery came 
ont upon the piazza and approached me with a tray 
on which were a cap of coffee and some cigars. I 
conld not refrain from smiling as I saw the man. 

"The old fellow bas been forced to conqner his prej- 
adices," I said to myself, "and to submit to the mor- 
tification of allowing me to be seen by his butler I " 

I think, however, that even had the master been 
regarding us he would have seen no reason for morti- 
fication in the manner of his servant The man was 
extremely polite and attentive, snggesting varions 
refreshments, such as wine and biscuits, and I never 
was treated by a lackey with more respect. 

Leaning back in a comfortable chair, I sipped my 
coffee and pnffbd away at a perfectly delightful 
Havana cigar. "Cathay is not a bad place," said I, 
to myself. "Its hospitality is a little qneer, but as to 
goi^eonsness, luxury, and—" I was about to add 
another quality when my mind was diverted by a 
light step on the piazza, and, turning my head, I 
beheld the young lady I had seen before. Instantly 
I rose and laid aside my cigar. 

"Please do not disturb yourself," she said. "I 
simply came out to give a little message from my 
fiither. Sit down again, and I will take this seat for 
a moment. My father's health is delicate," she Sfud, 
"and we do not like him to be out in the night air, 
especially after a rain. So I came in his stead to tell 
yon that if you would like to come into the bouse 
yon mnst do so without the sU^test hesitation, be- 
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caose my mother and I do not mind that dressing. 
gOTn any more than if it were an ordinary coat. 
"We are very glad to have the opportnnity of enter- 
taining yoo, for we know some people in Wolford, — 
not very many, but some,— and we hare heard yon 
and yonr school spoken of very highly. Bo we want 
yoa to make yoarself perfectly at home, and come in 
or sit ont here, just as your own feelings in regard to 
extraordinary fine clothes shall prompt yoa.'* 

At this she reassured me fu to the beauty of her 
teetii. "As long as yoa vill sit ont here," said I to 
myself "there ^111 be no indoors for me." 

8he seemed to read my thonghts, and said ; "If 
you will go on with yoor smoking, I will wait and 
ask yon some things about Walford. I dearly love 
Hhe smell of a good cigar, and fother never smokes. 
He always keeps them, however, in case of gentlC' 
men visitors." 

She then went on to talk about some Walford peo- 
pie, and asked me if I knew Mary Talbot I replied 
in the afflrmatiTe, for Miss Talbot was a member of 
our literary society, and the young lady Informed me 
that Mary Talbot had a brother in my school— a 
fact of which I was aware to my sorrow— and it was 
on acconnt of this brother that she had first hap- 
pened to see me. 

" See me I " I exclaimed, with surprise. 

" Yes," said she. " I drove over to the village one 
day this spring, and Mary and I were walking past 
yonr schoolbonse, and the door was wide open, for it 
was so warm, and we stopped so that Mary might 
point ont her brother to me; and so, as we were 
looking in, of conrse I saw you." 
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" And yon recognized me," I said, " when yon saw 
me at the gardener's honset" 

" We call that the lo^e," said she. " Not that I 
care in the least vhat name yoa gire it And while 
wc are on a personal sal^ect, I want to ask yon to 
ezonse me for langhlng at yon when I first saw yon in 
that astonndlng garb. It wsa veiy improper, I know, 
bnt the apparition was so snddeu I could not help it." 

I had never met a yonng lady so thoroughly self- 
contained as this one. Kone of the formalities of 
society had been observed in regard to oar acqoaint- 
ance with each other, but she talked with me with 
such an easy grace and with such a gentle assurance 
that there was no need of introduction or presenta- 
tion ; I felt acquainted with her on the spot I had 
no donbt that her exceptionally graeions demeanor 
was dne to the fact that nobody else in the house 
seemed inclined to be gracious, and she felt hospital- 
ity demanded that something of the kind should be 
offered me by some one of the &mily. 

We talked together for some minutes longer, and 
then, apparently hearing somethii^ in the house 
which I did not notice, she rose rather abruptly. 

" I must go in," she said ; " but don't you stay ont 
here a second longer than you want to," 

She had left me bnt a very short time when her 
father came out on the piazza, his coat buttoned up 
nearly to his chin. " I have been detained, sir," he 
said, " by a man who came to see me on business. I 
cannot remain with you out here, for the air affects 
me ; bnt if yon will come in, sir, I shall be glad to 
have you do so, without regard to your appearance. 
My wife is not strong and she has retired, and if it 
33 
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pleases yon I shall be very glad to have you tell me 
sometMng of your daties and success in Walford. 
Or, if you axe fatigued, your room is ready for yon, 
and my man will show yon to It." 

Z snatched at the relief held oat to me. To sit in 
the company of that condescending prig, to bore him 
and to be bored by hinL, was a dolefol grievance I did 
not wish to indict npon myself, and I eagerly answered 
that the day had been a long and hard one, and that 
I would be glad to go to bed. 

This was an assertion which was donbly &lse, for I 
was not in the least tired or sleepy ; and jnst as I had 
made the statement and was entering the hall I saw 
that the young lad; was standing at the parlor door ; 
but it was too late now for me to chan^ my mind. 

" Brownster," said Mr. Pntney to his butler, " will 
you give this gentleman a candle and show him to his 
roomi" 

Brownster quietly bowed, and stepping to a table 
in the comer, on which stood some brass bedroom, 
candlesticks, he lighted one of the candles and stood 
waiting. 

The gentleman moved toward his daughter, and 
then he stopped and turned to me, " We have brea.k- 
fast," he said, " at half-past eight. But if that is too 
late for you," he added, with a certain hesitation, 
" you can have—" 

At this moment I distinctly saw his dai^hter punch 
him with her elbow, and as I had no desire to make 
an early start, and wished very much to enjoy a good 
breakfast in Cathay, I quickly declared that I was in 
no hurry, and that the fiuuily break&st hour would 
salt me perfectly. 
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The young lady disappeared into the parlor, and I 
moved •toward the butler ; but my host, probably 
thinking that he had not been quite as attentive to 
me as his station demanded, or wishing to let me see 
what a fine house he possessed, stepped np to me and 
asked me to look into the billiard-room, the door of 
which I was about to pass. Alter some remarks of 
deprecatory ostentation, in which he informed me 
that in building his honse he thought only of comfort 
and convenience, and nothing of show, he carelessly . 
invited my attention to the drawing-room, the library, 
the mnsic-room, and the little sitting-room, all of which 
were furnished with as much stiffness and hardness 
and inharmonious coloring as money could command. 

"When we had finished the round of these rooms he 
made me a bow as stiff as one of his white-and-gold 
chairs, and I followed the butler up the staircase. 
The man with the light preceded me into a room on 
the second fioor, and just as I was about to enter after 
him I saw the young lady come around a comer of 
the hall with a lighted candle in her hand. 

" Good night," she said, with a smile so charming 
that I wanted to stop and tell her something about 
Mary Talbot's brother ; but she passed on, and I went 
into my room. 

It seemed perfectly ridiculous to me that people 
should carry around bedroom candles in a honse 
lighted from top to bottom by electricity, but I had 
no donbt that this was one of the ultra-conventional 
customs from which the dapper gentleman would 
not allow his family to depart. I did not believe for 
a moment that his dai^hter would conform to such 
nonsense except to please her parent 
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The sofUy movii^ and atteutiTe Browuster pnt the 
candle on the table, blew it oat^ and tonched a but- 
ton, thereby lighting op a very handsomely fdr- 
nished room. Then, after performing every possible 
service for me, with a bow he left me. Throwing 
myself into a great easy-chair, I kicked off my em- 
broidered slippers and put my feet upon another 
chair gay with satin stripes. Raising my eyes, I saw 
in front of me a handsome mirror extending &om the 
floor nearly to the ceiling, and at the munificent 
personage whidi therein met my gaze I could not 
help laughing aloud. 

I rose, stood before the mirror, folded my goi^eons 
gown around me, spread it out, contrasting the crim- 
son glory of its lining with the golden yellow of my 
trousers, and wondered in my soul how that exceed- 
ingly handsome girl with the bri^t eyes could have 
controlled her risibilities as she sat with me on the 
piazza. Z could see that she had a wonderful com- 
mand of herself, but this exercise of it seemed super- 
human. 

I walked around the sumptuously furnished cham- 
ber, looking at the pictures and brio-iUbrac ; I 
wondered that the master of the house was willing to 
pnt me in a room like this— I had expected a hall 
bedroom, at the best. I sat down by an open window, 
for it was very early yet aod I did not want to go to 
bed, but I had scarcely seated myself when I heard a 
tap at the door. I conld not have explained it, but 
this tap made me jump, and I went to the door and 
opened it instead of calling out. There stood the 
butler, with a tray in his hand on whidi was a de- 
canter of wine, biscuits, cheese, and some dgars. 
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" It's so early, sir," said Brownster, " that she said 
— I mean, sir, I thoi^ht that you might like some- 
thing to eat, and if yon want to ei^joy a cigar before 
retirii^, as many gentlemen do, yon need not mind 
smoking here. These rooms are so well ventilated, 
sir, that every particle of odor mil be oat In no 
time." Placing the tray npon a table, he retired. 

Por an hour or more I sat sipping my vine, 
poffing smoke into rings, and allowing my mind 
to dwell pleasingly npon the situation, the most prom- 
inent feature of which seemed to me to be a yonng 
lady with bright eyes and white teeth, and dressed 
in a perfectly fitting gown. 

When at last Z thought I onght to go to bed, I 
stood and gazed at my little valise. I had left it on 
the pordi and had totally forgotten it, bnt here it 
was upon a table, where it had been placed, no doubt, 
by the thoaghtM Brownster. I opened it and took 
ont the box of capstdes. I did not feel that I had 
taken cold in the night air ; this was not a time to 
protect myself against morning mists : bnt still I 
thought it would be well for me to swallow a capsule, 
and I did so. 
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CHAPTEE rV 

A BIT OF ADVICE 

The next morning I awoke about seven o'clock. 
My clothes, neatly bmshed and folded, were on a 
chair near the bed, with my brightly blackened 
shoes near by. I rose, qnickly dressed myself, and 
went forth into the morning air. I met no one in the 
honse, and the hall door was open. For an hour or 
more I walked aboat the beautiful grounds. Some- 
times I wandered near the house, among the flower- 
beds and shrubs ; sometimes I followed the winding 
path to a considerable distance ; occasionally I sat 
down in a covered arbor ; and then I sought the shade 
of a little grove, in which there were hammocks and 
rustic chairs. But I met no one, and I saw no one 
except some men working near the stables. I would 
have been glad to go down to the lodge and say 
" good morning" to my kind entertainers there, but 
for some reason or other it struck me that that neat 
little honse was too mnch out of the way. 

When I had had enough walking I retired to the 
piazza and sat there, until Brownster, with a bow, 
came and informed me that breakf^t was served. 

The young lady, in the freshest of summer costumes, 
met me at the door and bade me " good morning," 
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bat the greeting of her father was not by any means 
cordial, although his manner had lost some of the stiff 
condescension which had sat so badly apon him the 
evening before. The mother was a very pleasant little 
lady of few words and. a general air which indicated 
an intimate acquaintance with back seats. 

The breakfest was a remarkably good one. When 
the meal was over, Mr. Pntney walked with me into 
the hall. " I must now ask yon to cxcnse me, sir," 
said he, "as this is the hour when I receive my man- 
ager and arrange with him for the varied business of 
the day. Good morning, sir. Z wish yon a very 
pleasant journey." And, barely giving mc a chance 
to thank him for his entertainment, he disappeared 
into the back part of the honse. 

The young lady was standing at the front of the 
halL "Won't you please come in," she said, "and 
see mother t She wants to talk to yon about Wal- 
ford." 

I found the little lady in a small room opening 
from the parlor, and also, to my great surprise, I 
found her extremely talkative and chatty. She asked 
me so many qnestions that I had little chance to an- 
swer them, and she told me a great deal more about 
Walford and its people and citizens than I had learned 
during my nine months' residence in the village. I 
was very glad to give her an opportunity of talking, 
which was a pleasure, I imagined, she did not often 
enjoy ; but as I saw no signs of her stepping, I was 
obliged to rise and take leave of her. 

The young lady accompanied me Into the hall. " I 
must get my valise," I said, "and then I must be off. 
And I assure you — " 
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"No, do not tronble yourself aboat yonr valise," 
she interrnpted. "Brownster ■will attend to that— 
he will take it down to the lodge. And as to your gor- 
geons raiment, he wUI see that that is all properly 
retnmed to its owners." 

I picked np my cap, and she walked with me out 
npon the piazza. " I suppose yon saw everything on 
onr place," she asked, " when yon were walking 
aboat this momingt" 

A little surprised, I answered that I had seen a 
good deal, but I did not add that I had not fooud 
what I was looking for. 

" We have all sorts of hothouses and greenhouses," 
she said, " bat they are not very interesting at this 
time of the year, otherwise I wonld ask you to walk 
through them before yon go." She then went on to 
tell me that a little building which she pointed out 
was a moshroom-honse. " And you will think it 
strange that it should be there when I tell you that 
not one of our fiunily likes mushrooms or ever tastes 
one. But the manager thinks that we onght to grow 
moshrooms, and so we do it." 

As she was talking, the thonght came to me that 
there were some people who might consider this 
young lady a little forward in her method of enter- 
taining a comparative stranger, but I dismissed this 
idea. With such a peculiarly constituted family it 
was perhaps necessary for her to put herself forward, 
in r^ard, at least, to the expression of hospitality. 

" One thing I most show you," she said suddenly, 
" and that is the orchid-honse 1 Are you fond of 
orchids! " 

" Under certain circumstances," I stud nngnard- 
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edly, " I conld be fond of apple-cores." As soon as I 
had spoken these words I wonld have been glad to 
recall them, bat they seemed to make no impression 
whatever on her. 

We walked to the orchid-house, we went through 
it, and she explained all its beanties, its singolarities, 
and its rarities. When we came oat again, I asked 
myself: "Is she in the habit of doing all this to chance 
visitors t Would she treat a Brown or a Bobinson in 
the way she is treating me 1 " I coold not answer my 
question, bat if Brown and Bobinson had appeared at 
that moment I shonld have been glad to knock their 
heads together. 

I did not want to go ; I wonld have been glad to 
examine every boilding on the place : bat I knew I 
mnst depart ; and as I was beginning to express my 
sense of the kindness with which I had been treated, 
^e interrupted by asking me if I expected to come 
back this way. 

" No," said I, " that is not my plan. I expect to 
ride on to Waterton, and there I shall stop for a day 
or two and decide what section of the country I shall 
explore next." 

"And to-day t" she said. "Where have yon 
planned to spend the night f" 

" I have been recommended to stop at a little inn 
called the 'Holly Sprig,' " I replied. "It is a leisurely 
day's journey from Walford, and I have been told 
that it is a pleasant place and a pretty country. I 
do not care to travel all the time, and I want to stop 
a little when I find interesting scenery." 

" Oh, I know the Holly Sprig Inn," said she, speak- 
ing very quickly, " and I would advise yon not to 
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stop there. We have Innched there two or three 
times when we were out on long drives. There is a 
mach better hoose aboat five miles the other side of 
the Holly Sprig. It is really a large, handsome hotel, 
with good service and everything you want— where 
people go to spend the summer." 

I thanked her for her information and bade her 
good-by. She shook my hand very cordially and I 
walked away. I had gone but a very few steps 
when I wanted to torn around and look back ; hut I 
did not 

Before I had reached the lodge, where I had left 
my bicycle, I met Brownster, and when I saw him I 
put my hand into my pocket He had certainly 
been very attentive. 

" I carried your vaUse, sir," he said, " to the lodge, 
and I took the liberty of strapping it to your handle- 
bar. Ton will find everything all right, sir, and the 
—other clothes will be properly attended to." 

I thanked him, and then handed him some money. 
To my surprise, he did not offer to take it He 
smiled a little and bowed. 

" Would yon mind, sir," he said, " if yon did not 
give me anything! I assure you, sir, that I'd very 
much rather that you wouldn't give me anything." 
And with this he bowed and rapidly disappeared. 

" Well," said I to myself, as I put my money back 
into my pocket, " it is a queer country, this Cathay." 

As I approached the lodge, I felt that perhaps I 
had received a lesson, but I was not sure. I would 
wait aud let circumstances decide. The gardener 
was away attending to his duties ; but his wife was 
there, aud when she came forward, with a frank, 
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cheer; greeting, I instantly decided tliat I had had a 
lesson. I thanked her, as earnestly as I knew how, 
for what die had done for me, and then I added : 

" Yon and yonr hnsband have treated me with 
snch kind hospitaUty that I am not going to offer 
you anything in return for what you have done." 

"Yoa wonld have hurt us, sir, if yon had," 
said she. 

Then, in order to change the subject, I spoke of the 
honor which had been bestowed upon me by being 
allowed to wear the Duke's dressing-gown. She 
smiled, and replied : 

" Honors would always be easy for you, sir, if yon 
only chose to take them." 

As I rode away I thought that the last remark of 
the gardener's wife seemed to show a mental bright- 
ness above her station, although I did not know 
exactly what she meant. " Can it be," I asked my- 
self " that she foncies that good family, six feet of 
athletic muscle, and no money would be considered 
sufficient to make matrimonial honors easy on that 
estate t " If snch an idea had come into her head, it 
certainly was a very foolish one, and I determined to 
drive it from my mind by thinking of something 
else. 

Suddenly I slackened my speed. I stopped and 
put one foot to the ground. What a hard-hearted 
wretch I thought myself to be 1 Here I was think- 
ing of all sorts of nonsense and speeding away with- 
out a thought of the young girl who had hurt herself 
the day before and who had been helped by me to 
her home 1 She lived but a few miles back, and I 
had determined, the evening befove, to run down and 
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see bov she was getting on before starting on my 
day's joaniey. 

I tamed and went bowling back over the road on 
whioh I had been so terribly drenched the previons 
afternoon. In a very little while my bicycle was 
leaning t^ainst the fence of the pretty house by the 
roadside, and I had entered the fh>nt yard. The 
slender girl was sitting on the piazza behind some 
vines. Wlien she saw me she qnickly closed the 
book she was reading, drew one foot from a little 
stool, and rose to meet me. There was more color on 
her &ce than I had supposed would be likely to find 
its way there, and her bright eyes showed that she 
was not only surprised bat glad to see me. 

"I thought yon were ever so far on your jour- 
ney ! " she said. "And how did yon get through 
that awful storm t " 

"I want to know first about your foot," I said. 
"Howisthatt" 

"My own opinion is," she answered, "that it Is nearly 
well. Mother knew exactly what to do for it ; she 
wrapped it in wet cloths and dry cloths, and this 
morning I scarcely think of it. But there is one 
thing I want to tell yon before yon meet &ther and 
mother— for they want to see yon, I know. We 
talked a great deal about yon last night. Ton may 
have thought it strange I told you abont the peas, 
but I had to do it to explain why X could not ask 
you to stop. Now I want to tell yon that this acci- 
dent made everything all right. As soon as father 
and mother knew that I was hurt they forgot every- 
thing else, and neither of them remembered that 
there was such a thing as a pea- vine in the world. It 
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really seems as if mj tumble was a most Incky thing. 
And now yon most come in. They will never for- 
give me if I let yon go away without seeing them." 

The mother, a pleasant little woman, full of cheer- 
ftil gratitade to me for having done so mnch for ber 
daughter, and the father, tall and slender, hurrying 
in &om the garden, his &ce beaming with a friendly 
enthusiasm, apolc^zing for the mud on his clothes, 
and almost in the same breath telling me of the obli- 
gations under which I had placed him, both seemed 
to me at the first glance to be such kind, simple- 
hearted, simple -mannered people that I could not 
help contrasting this family with the one under whose 
roof I had passed the night. 

I spent half an hour with these good people, pa- 
tiently listening to their gratitude and to their deep 
regrets that I had been allowed to go on in the storm ; 
but I succeeded in allaying their friendly regrets by 
assuring them that it would have been impossible to 
keep me from going on, so certain had I been that I 
coold reach the little town of Vernon before the storm 
grew violent. 'Hien I was obliged to tell them that I 
did not reach Vernon, and how I had spent the 
night 

"With the Putneys 1 " exclaimed the motiier. "I 
am sure yon could not have been entertained in a 
finer house 1 " 

They asked me many qnestions and I told them 
many things, and I soon discovered that they took a 
generous interest in the lives of other people. They 
spoke of the good this rich j^mily had done in the 
neighborhood during the building of their great honse 
and the improvement of their estate, and not a word 
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did I hear of ridicule or scandalous comment, althoogh 
in good tntth there vas opportunity enough for it. 

The young lady asked me if I had seen Miss Put- 
ney, and when I replied that I had, she inquired if I 
did not think that she was a very pretty girl. "I do 
not know her," she said, "but I have often seen her 
when she was oat drlviug. I do not believe there is 
any one in this part of the country who dresses better 
than she does." 

I lai^hed, and told her that I thought I knew some- 
body who dressed much finer even than Miss Putney, 
and then I described the incident of the Dnke's dress- 
ing-gown. This delighted them all, and before I left 
I was obliged to give every detail of my gorgeous 
attire. 

It was about eleven o'clock when at last I tore my- 
self away fi-om this most attractive little family. To 
live as they lived, to be interested in the things that 
interested them,— for the house seemed filled with 
books and pictures, —to love natnre, to love each other, 
and to tiiink well of their fellow-beings, even of the 
super-rich, seemed to me to be an object for which a 
man of my temperament shonld be willing to strive 
and thankful to win. After meeting her parents I 
did not wonder that I had thought the slender girl 
so honest-hearted and so lovable. It was true that I 
had thought that 
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THE TJlDY and the OATALIBB 

Thb day was fine, and the landscape lay clean and 
sharply defined tinder the blue sky and white clouds. 
I sped along in a cheerful mood, well pleased with 
what my good cycle had so far done for me. Again I 
passed the open gate of the Putney estate, and glanced 
through it at the lodge. I saw no one, and was glad 
of it— better pleased, perhaps, than I could have 
given good reason for. When I had gone on a few 
hundred yards I was suddenly startled by a voice— a 
female voice. 

"Well, well ! " cried some one on my right, and 
turning, I saw, above a low wall, the head and shoul- 
ders of the young lady with the dark eyes with whom 
I had parted an hour or so before. A broad hat shaded 
her face, her eyes were very dark and very wide 
open, and I saw some of her beanttful teeth, although 
she was not smiling or laughing. It was plain that 
she had not come down there to see me pass ; she was 
genuinely astonished. I dismounted and approached 
the wall. 

"I thought yon were miles and miles on your 
way ! " said she. It occurred to me that I had re- 
cently heard a remark very like this, and yet the 
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vords, as they came fix>in the slender girl and from 
this one, seemed to have entirely different meanings. 
She was desiroos, earnestly desirons, to kno-w how I 
came to be passing this place at this time, when I had 
left their gate so long before, and, as I was not tm- 
mUing to gratify her curiosity, I told her the whole 
story of the accident the day before, and of every- 
thing which had followed it. 

"And yon went all the way back," she said, "to in- 
qnjre after that Barton girll " 

"Do you know her! " I asked. 

"No," she said, "I do not know her ; but I have 
seen her often, and I know all about her family. 
They seem to be of such little consequence, one way 
or the other, that I can scarcely understand how 
things eonld so twist themselves that you should con- 
sider it necessary to go back there this morning be- 
fore you really started on yonr day's journey." 

I do not remember what I said, bat it was some- 
thing commonplace, no doubt ; bat I imagined I per- 
ceived a little pique in the young lady. Of course I 
did not object to this, for nothing could be more flat- 
tering to a yonng man than the exhibition of such a 
feeling on an occasion such as this. 

But if she felt any pique she quickly brushed it oat 
of sight, for, as I have said before, she was a youi^; 
woman who had great command of herself. Of course 
I said to her that I was very glad to have this chance 
of seeing her again, and she answered, with a laagh : 

"If you really are glad, you ought to thank the 
Barton girl. This is one of my favorite walks. The 
path runs along inside the wall for a considerable 
distance and then turns aronnd the little hill over 
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there, and so leads back to the house. When I liap- 
pened to look over the wall and sair yon, I was truly 
snrprlsed." 

The ground was lower on the outside of the wall 
than on the inside, and as I stood and looked almost 
into the eyes of this girl, as she leaned with her 
arms upon the smooth top of the wall, the idea which 
the gardener's wife put into my head came into it 
again. This was a beantlfnl faee, and the expression 
npon it was different &om anything I had seen 
there before. Her surprise had disappeared, her 
pique had gone, but a very great interest in the in- 
cident of my passing this spot at the moment of her 
being there was plainly evident As I gazed at her 
my blood ran wanner through my veins, and there 
came upon me a feeling of the olden time— of the 
days when the brave cavalier rode up to the spot 
where, waiting for him, his lady sat upon her im- 
patient jennet 

Without the least hesitation, I asked : 

"Do you ride a wheelt " 

She looked wonderingly at me for a moment, and 
then broke into a lat^h. 

"Why on ewiJi do you ask such a question as that t 
I have a bicycle, but I am not a very good rider, and 
I never venture out npon the public road by my- 
self." 

"Yon shouldn't think of snch a thing," said I ; and 
then I stood silent^ and my mind showed me two 
young people, each mounted, not upon a swift steed, 
but upon a far swifter pair of wheels, skimming on- 
ward throQgh the summer air, still rolling on, on, on, 
through country lanes and woodland roads, laughing 
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at poTsnit if tbej heard the trampling of e^er hoo& 
behind them^ with never a telegraph wire to stretch 
menacingly above them, and so on, on, on, their eyes 
sparkling, their hearts beating high with youthful 
hope. 

Again, throngh the tender mists of the aftemoon, I 
saw them returning from some seclnded Gretna Green 
to bend their knees and bow their heads before the 
lord of l^e fair bride's home. 

When all this had passed throngh my brain, I 
wondered how saeh a pair wonld be received. I 
knew the gardener and his wife would welcome them, 
to begin with ; Brownster would be very glad to see 
them; and I believe the mother would stand with 
tears of joy and open arms, in whatever qniet room 
she might feel free to await them. Moreover, when 
the sterner parent heard my tale and read my pedi- 
gree, might he not consider good name on the one 
side an equivalent for good money on the other T 

I looked up at her ; she did not ask me what I had 
been thinking abont nor remark upon my silence. 
She, t«o, had been wrapped in revery ; her face was 
grave. She raised her arms from the wall and stood 
up. 

It was plainly time for me to do something, and 
she decided the point for me by slightly moving away 
from the wall. "Sometime, when yon are riding out 
from Walford," she said, "we should be glad to have 
yoa stop and take luncheon. Father likes to have 
people at luncheon." 

"I should be delighted to do so," said I ; and if she 

had asked me to delay my j oumey and take loncheon 

with them that day I think I shoold have accepted 
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the invitatioD. Bat she did not do that, and she was 
not a young lady vho would stand too long by a pub- 
lic road talking to a young man. She smiled very 
sweetly and held out her hand over the walL " Good- 
by again," she said. As I took her band I felt very 
mnch inclined to press it warmly, but I refrained. 
Her grasp was firm and friendly, and I would have 
liked very much to know whether or not it was more 
so than was her custom. 

I was mounting my wheel when she called to me 
again. "\ow, I suppose," she said, ''you are going 
straight on T " 

"Oh, yes," I replied, with emphasis ; "stra^ht on." 

"And the name of the hotel where yon will stay 
to-night," said she, "it is the Cheltenham. I foi^ot it 
when I spoke to yon before. I do not believe, really 
it is more than three miles beyond the other little 
place where yon thought of stopping." 

Then she walked away from the wall and I mounted. 
I moved very slowly ouvrard, and as I turned my head 
I saw i^t a row of straggling bushes whi<^ grew close 
to the wall were now between her and me. But I 
also saw, or thought I saw, between the leaves and 
boughs, that her foce was toward me, and that she 
was waving her handkerchief. If I bad been sare of 
that, I think I should have jumped over the wall, 
pushed through the bushes, and should have asked 
her to give me that handkerchief, that I might &steu 
it on the front of my cap as, in olden days, a knight 
going forth to his adventures bound upon bb helmet 
the glove of his lady-love. 

Bat I was not sare of it, and seized by a sudden 

energetic excitement, I started off at a tremendous 
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rate of speed. The groaod flew backward beneath 
me as if I had been standing on the platiorm of a rail- 
road car. Not far ahead of me there came from a 
side road into the main avenue on which I was trayel- 
ling a Scorcher, scorching. As he span away in front 
of me, his body bent forward until his back was nearly 
horizontfJ, and his green-stockinged legs striking out 
behind him with the fnrioos rapidity of a great frog 
trying to push his head into the mnd, he tamed back 
his little &oe with a leer of triumphant derision at 
every moving thing which might happen to be behind 
him. 

At the sight of this green-legged Scorcher my blood 
rose, and it was with me as if I had heard the clang 
of trumpets and the das^ of arms. I leaned slightly 
forward ; I stnick oat powerfully, swiftly, and stead- 
Uy ; I gained upon the Scorcher ; I sent into his 
emerald legs a thrill of startled fear, as if be had 
been a terrified bare bounding madly away from a 
pursuing foe ; and I passed him as if I bad been 
a swift felcon swooping by a. quarry unworthy of his 
talons. 

On, on I ^ed, not deigning even to look back. The 
same spirit possessed me as that which fired i^e 
hearts of the olden knights. I would have been glad 
to meet with another Scorcher, and yet anotiier, that 
for the sake of my fair lady I might ei^age with eadi 
and hamble his pride in the dust 

"It is true," I said to myself, with an Inward laugh, 
"I carry no glove or delicate handkerchief bound 
upon my visor—" but at this point my mind wan- 
dered. I went more slowly, and at l^t I stopped and 
sat down under the shade of a wayside tree. I thought 
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for a few minntes, and then I said to myself, "It seems 
to me this wotild be a good time to take one of those 
capsules," and I took one. I then &ncied that per- 
haps I ought to take two, but I contented' mysdf 
with one. 
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THE HOLLY BPEIQ- INN 



In the middle of the day I stopped at Vernon, and 
the ajtemoon vas veil advanced when I came in sight 
of a little wayside honse with a broad ODfeaced green 
in front of it, and a swinging sign which t(dd the 
traveller that this was the "Holly Sprig Inn." 

I dismoQDted on the opposite side of the road and 
gazed apon the smoothly shaven greensward in front 
of the little inn; npon the pretty upper windows 
peeping oat from their frames of leaves; apon the 
qaeerly shaped projections of the building ; apon the 
low portico which shaded the doorway ; and apon the 
gentle stream of bine smoke which rose from the 
great gray chimney. 

Then I tarned and looked over the snrronnding 
country. There were broad meadows slightly de- 
scending to a long line of trees, between which I could 
see the glimmering of water. On the other side of 
the road, and extending back of the inn, there were 
low, forest-crowned hills. Then my eyes, returning 
to nearer otgects, fell upon an old-fashioned garden, 
with bright flowers and rows of box, which lay beyond 
the house. 

"Why on earth," I thought, "should I pass such a 
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place as this and go on to the Cheltenham, with its 
waiters in coat-tails, its nntsemaids, and its rows of 
people on piazzas 1 She oonld not know my tastes, 
and perhaps she had thought hnt little on the sub- 
ject, and had taken her ideas from her father. He is 
jnst the man to be contented with nothing else than 
a vast sprawling hotel, with disdaiufbl menials ex- 
pecting tips." 

I rolled my bicycle along the little path which ran 
around the green, and knocked npon the open door 
of Holly Sprig Inn. 

In a few moments a boy came into tite hall. He 
was not dressed like an ordinary hotel attendant, bat 
his appearance was decent, and he might have been 
a snb-clerk or a head haU-boy. 

"Can I obtain lodging here for the nightl" I 
asked. 

The boy looked at me irom head to foot^ and an 
expression such as might be produced by too mnch 
lemon j nice came apon his face. 

"No," said he; "we don't take cyclers." 

This reception was something novel to me, who had 
cycled over thousands of miles, and I was not at all 
inclined to accept it at the hands of the boy. I 
stepped into the hall. "Can I see the master of this 
house!" said I. 

"There ain't none," be answered, gmffly. 

""Well, then, I want to see whoever is in chaise." 

He looked as if he were about to say that he was 
in charge, but he had no opportunity for such im- 
pertinence. A female figure came into the hall and 
advanced toward me. She stopped in an attitude of 
interrogation. 
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"I was jnst inquiring," I said, with a bow— for I 
saw that the new-comer was not a servant— "if I 
could be accommodated here for the night, bnt the 
boy informed me that cyclers are not received here." 

"What t " she exclaimed, tmd turned as if she 
would speak to the boy, bat he had vanished. "That 
is a mistake, sir," she said to me. "Very few wheel- 
men do stop |here, as they prefer a hotel &rther 
on, bnt we are glad to entertain them when they 
come." 

It was not very light in the hall in which we stood, 
bnt I could see that this lady was young, that she was 
of medium size, and good-looking. 

"Will yon walk in, sir, and register!" she said. 
"I will have your wheel taken aroand to the back." 

I followed her into a large apartment to the right 
of Uie hall— evidently a room of general assembly. 
Near the window was a desk with a great book on it. 
As I stood before this desk and she handed me a pen, 
her &ce was in the full light of the window, and 
glancing at it, the thought stmck me that I now 
knew why Miss Putney did not wish me to stop at 
the Holly Bprig Inn. I almost laughed as I turned 
away my head to write my name. I was amused, 
and at the same time I conld not help feeling highly 
complimented. It cannot bnt be gratefol to the feel- 
ings of a young man to find that a very handsome 
woman objects to his making the acquaintance of an 
extremely pretty one. 

When I laid down the pen she stepped up and 
looked at my name and address. 

"Oh," said she, "yon are the schoolmaster at Wal- 

fordT" She seemed to be pleased by this discovery, 
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and smiled in a very eog^ng way as she said, "I am 
mach interested in that school, for I received a great 
part of my edncation there." 

"Indeed I" said I, very much snrprised. "But I 
do not exactly nnderstand. It is a boys' school." 

"I know that," she answered, "but both boys and 
girls osed to go there. Now the girls have a school 
of their own." 

As she spoke I coTild not help contrasting in my 
mind what the school mnst have been with what It 
was now. 

She stepped to tiie door and told a woman who 
was jost entering the room to show me No. 2. Tlie 
woman said something which I did not hear, although 
her tones indicated surprise, and then conducted me 
to my room. 

This was an exceedingly pleasant chamber on the 
first floor at the back of the house. It was furnished 
for better than the quarters generally allotted to me 
in country inns, or, in fact, in hostelries of any kind. 
There was great comfort and even simple elegance in 
its appointments. 

I would have liked to ask the maid some questions, 
but she was an elderly woman who looked as if she 
might be the mother of the lemon-jnice boy, and as 
she said not a word to me while she made a few 
arrangements in the room, I did not feel emboldened 
to say anything to her. 

When I left my room and went out on the little 
porch, I soon came to the conclusion that this was not 
a house of great resort. I saw nobody in front and I 
heard nobody within. There seemed to be an air of 
qniet greenness about the sttrronndings, and the little 
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porch was a clianning place in which tx) sit and look 
upon the evening landscape. 

After a time tiie boy came to tell me that snpper 
was ready. He did so as if he were informing me 
that it was time to take medicine and he had jnst 
taken his. 

Snpper awaited me in a very pleasant room, throngh 
iiie open windows of which there came a gentle breeze 
which made me know that there was a flower-garden 
not far away. The table was a small one, ronnd, and 
on it there was snpper for one person. I seated 
myself, and the elderly woman waited on me. I was 
so grateful that the boy was not my attendant that my 
heart warmed toward her, and I thought she might 
not consider it much ont of the way if I said something. 

"Did I arrive after the r^inlar supper-time 1 " I 
asked. "I am sorry if I pat the establishment to any 
inconvenience." 

"What's inconvenience in your own honse isn't 
anything of the kind in a tavern," she said. "We're 
used to that But it doesn't matter to-day. Ton're 
the only transient ; that is, that eats here," she added. 

I wanted very much to ask something about the lady 
who had gone to school in Walford, bat I thoaght it 
would be well to approach that subject by degrees. 

"Apparently," said I, "your honse is not full." 

"No," said she, "notat this precise moment of time. 
Do yon want some more teat" 

The tone in which she said this made me feel sure 
she was the mother of the boy, and when she had given 
me the tea, and looked around in a general way to see 
that I was provided with what else I needed, she left 
the room. 
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After supper I looked into the lai^e room where I 
had registered ; it was lighted, and was very comfort- 
ably famished with easy-chairs and a, lonnge, but it 
was an extremely lonely place, and, lighting a cigar, 
I went oat for a walk. It was truly a beaotiful coun- 
try, and, lUomined by the sunset sky, with all its forms 
and colors softened by the growing dusk. It was more 
charming to me than it had been by daylight. 

As I returned to the inn I noticed a man standing 
at the entrance of a driveway which appeared to lead 
back to the stable-yards. "Here is some one who may 
talk," I thought, and I stopped. 

"This ou^t to he a good country for sport," I said— 
"fishing, and that sort of thing." 

"You're stoppin' here for the nigbtt " he asked. I 
presumed from his voice and appearance that he was 
a stable-man, and from his tone that he was disap- 
pointed that I had not brought a horse with me. 

I assented to his question, and he said : 

"I never heard of no fishin*. When people want to 
fish, they go to a lake about ten miles fiirder on." 

"Oh, I do not care particularly about fishing," I 
said, "but there must be a good many pleasant roads 
about here." 

"There's'tiiis one," said he. "The people on wheels 
keep to it" With this he turned and walked slowly 
toward the back of the house. 

"A lemon-loving lot!" thought I, and as I ap- 
proached the porch I saw that the lady who bad gone 
to school at Walford was standing there. I did not 
believe she had been eating lemons, and I stepped for- 
ward quickly for fear that she ^ould depart before I 
reached her. 
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"Been taking a walk f " she said, pleasantly. There 
-was somettung in the general air of this young voman 
-which indicated that ^e should have worn a little 
apron with pockets, and that her hands should have 
been jattntUy thmst into those pockets ; bat her dress 
included nothiDg of the sort. 

The hall lamp was now lighted, and I conld see that 
her attire was extremely neat and becoming. Her 
&ce was in shadow, bat she had beantifhl hair of a 
raddy brown. I asked myself if she were the "lady 
clerk " of the establishment, or the daughter of the 
keeper of the inn. She was evidently a person in 
some authority, and one with whom it would be proper 
for me to converse, and as she had given me a very 
good opportunity to open conversation, I lost no time 
in doing so. 

"And so yon used to live in Walford!" I said. 

"Oh, yes," she replied, and then she began to speak 
of the pleasant days she had spent in that village. As 
she talked I endeavored to discover from her words 
who she was and what was her position. I did not 
care to discuss Walford. I wanted to talk about the 
Holly Sprig Inn, but I conld not devise a coarteoas 
question which would serve my purpose. 

Presently oar attention was attracted by the sound 
of singing at the comer of the little lawn most distant 
firom the honse. It was growing dark, and the form of 
the singer could barely be discerned upon a bench 
under a great oak. The voice was that of a man, and 
bis song -was an Italian air £rom one of Verdi's operas. 
He sang in a low tone, as if he were simply amusing 
himself and did not wish to distorb the rest of the 
world. 
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"Tliat most be tlie Italian who is stopping here for 
the night," she said. "We do not generally take 
such people 5 bnt he spoke so civilly, and said it was 
so hard to get lodging for his bear—" 

"His bear I " I exclaimed. 

"Oh, yes," she answered, with a little laogh ; "he 
has a bear with him. I suppose it dances, and so 
makes a living for its master. Anyway, I said he 
might stay and lodge with onr stable-man. He would 
sing very well if he had a better voice— don't yon 
think sot" 

"We do not generally accommodate," "I said he 
might stay"— these were phrases which I turned over 
in my mind. If she were the lady clerk she might 
say "we,"— even the boy said "we,"— bnt "I said he 
might stay " was different A dai^^hter of a landlord 
or a landlady might say that. 

I made a remark about the difficulty of finding 
lodging for man and beast, if the beast happened to be 
a bear, and I had scarcely finished it when from the 
hoose there came a shrill voice, flavored with lemon 
without any sugar, and it said, "Mrs. Chester 1 " 

"Excuse me," said the young lady, and immediately 
she went indoors. 

Here was a revelation I Mrs. Chester I Strange to 
say, I had not thought of her as a married woman ; 
and yet, now that I recalled her manner of perfect 
self-possession, she did suggest the idea of a satisfied 
young wife. And Mr. Chester— what of himi Could 
it be possible 1 Hardly. There was nothing about 
her to suggest a widow. 
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HBS. 0HE8TEB IS TROUBLED 

X 8AT on that porch a good wbile, bat she did not 
come ont again. "Why should shet Nobody came 
oat, and within I cotdd hear uo sound of voices. I 
might certainly recommend this inn as a qaiet place. 
The Italian and the crickets continned singing and 
chirping, bat they only seemed to make the scene 
more lonely. 

I vent indoois. On the left hand of the hall vas 
a door which I had not noticed before, bat whlcli 
vas now open. There was a light within, and I saw 
a prettUy famished parlor. There vas a table with 
a lamp on it, and by the table sat the lady, Mrs. 
Chester. I involantarily stopped, and, looking ap, 
she invited me to come in. Instantly I accepted the 
invitation, bat with a sort of an apoli^y for the 
intrusion. 

"Oh, this is the public parlor," she said, "although 
everything abont this house seems private at present. 
We generally have fiunilies staying with us in the 
summer, but l^t week nearly all of them went away 
to the sea-shore. In a few days, however, we expect 
to be fnll again." 

She immediately began to talk about Walford, for 
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evidently the snl^ject interested her, and I ansvered 
all her questions as well as I coold. 

"Yon may knoT that my husband tanght that 
sdiool. I was his scholar before I became his wife." 

I had heard of a Mr. Chester who, before me, had 
tanght the school, bnt, although the information had 
not interested me at the time, now it did. I wished 
very much to ask what Mr. Chester was doing at 
present, bot I waited. 

"I went to boarding-school after I left Walford," 
said she, "and so for a time lost sight of the village, 
althongh I have often visited it since," 

"How long is it since Mr. Chester, gave np the 
school there t " I asked. 

This proved to be a very good question indeed. 
"Aboat six years," she said. "He gave it np jost 
before we were married. He did not like teaching 
school, and as the death of his father pnt him into 
the possession of some money, he was able to change 
his mode of life. It was by accident that we settled 
here as innkeepers. We happened to pass the place, 
and Mr. Chester was straok by its beaaty. It was 
not an inn then, bat he tbonght it woold make a 
charming one, and he also thoaght that this sort of 
life would snit him exactly. He was a student, a 
great reader, and a lover of rural sports— such as 
fishing and all that" 

"Was." Here was a dim light "Wie" most mean 
that Mr. Chester had been. If he were living, he 
wonld still be a reader and a student. 

"Did he find the new life all that he expected!" 
I said, hesitating a little at the word "did," as it 
was not impossible that I might be mistaken. 
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"Oh, yes, and more. I think the two years he spent 
here were the happiest of his life." 

I was not yet qnite snre about the state of ^l^tis ; 
he might be in an insane asylnm, or he might be a 
hopeless invalid up-stairs. 

"If he had lived," she continued, "I suppose this 
wonld have been a wonderfully beautiful place, for 
he was always making improvements. But it is four 
years now since his death, and in that time there has 
been very little change in the inn." 

I do not remember what answer I made to Uiis 
remark, but I gazed out upon the situation as if it 
were an unrolled map. 

"When you wrote your name in the book," she 
said, "it seemed to me as if yon had brought a note 
of introdnction, and I un sore I am very glad to be 
acfinainted with yon, for, you know, you are my hus- 
band's successor. He did not like teaching, but he 
was fond of fais scholars, and he always had a great 
foncy for school-teachers. Whenever one of them 
stopped here— which happened two or three times- 
he insisted that he should be put into our best room, 
if it happened to be vacant, and that is the reason I 
have put yon into it to-day." 

This was charming. She was such an extremely 
agreeable young person that it was delightful for 
me to think of myself in any way as her husband's 
successor. 

There was a step at the door. I turned and saw 
the elderly servant. 

"Mrs. Chester," she said, "Vm goin' up," and every 
word was flavored with citric acid. 

"Good night," said Mrs. Chester, taking up her 
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basket and her work. "Ton know, you need not 
retire until you wish to do so. There is a room op- 
posite, where gentlemen smoke." 

I did not enter the big, lonely room. I went to my 
own chamber, which, I had just been informed, was 
tlie best in the honse. I sat down in an easy-chair 
by the open window. I looked up to the twinklii^ 
stars. 

Heading, studying, fishing, beautifnl country, and 
all that. And he did not like school-teaching t Ko 
wonder he was happier here than he had ever been 
before 1 My eyes wandered aroand the tastefully 
famished room. "Her husband's successor," I said to 
myself, pondering. "He did not like school-teaching, 
and he was so happy here." Of course he was happy. 
"Died and left hint some money." There was no one 
to leave me any money, but I had saved some for the 
time when I should devote myself entirely to my 
profession. Profession— I thought. After all, what 
is there in a professionf Slavery ; anxiety. And he 
chose a life of reading, studying, fishing, and every- 
thing else. 

I turned to the window and again looked up into 
the sky. There was a great star up there, and it 
seemed to wink eheerfally at me as the words came 
into my mind, "her husband's successor." 

When I opened my little valise, before going to 
bed, I saw the box the doctor's daughter had given me. 

"After sitting so long at the open window," thought 
I, " it might be well to take one of these capsules," and 
I swallowed one. 

When I was called to breakfost the next morning 

I saw that the table was laid with covers for two. In 
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a moment mj hostess entered and bade me good 
moming. We sat dovu at the table j and the elderly 
TToman waited. I eoold now see that her face was the 
color of a shop-worn lemon. 

As for the lady who had gone to school at Walford, 
—I wondered what place in the old school-room she 
had occupied,— she was more charming than ever. 
Her manner was so cordial and checrfnl that I conld 
not doubt that she considered the entry of my name 
in her book as a regular introduction. She asked me 
about my plan of travel, how £ar I wonld go in a day, 
and that sort of thing. The elderly woman was very 
grim, and somehow or other I did not take very mnch 
interest in my plan of travel, bnt the meal was an 
extremely pleasant one for all that. 

The natural thing for me to do alter I finished my 
breakfast was to pay my bill and ride away, bnt I 
felt no inclination for anything of the sort In fact, 
the naturalness of departure did not strike me. I 
went out on the little porch and gazed upon the 
bright, fresh morning landscape, and as I did so I 
asked myself why I should monnt my bicycle and 
wheel away over hot and dusty roads, leaving all this 
cool, deUcions beauty behind me. 

What conld I find more enjoyable than thisi Why 
should I not spend a few days at this inn, reading, 
studying, fishing t Here I wondered why tiiat man 
told me such a lie about the fishing. If I wanted to 
exercise on my wheel I felt sure there were pretty 
roads hereabout. I had plenty of time before me— 
my whole vacation. Why should I be consumed by 
this restless desire to get out 

I could not help smiling as I thot^ht of my some- 
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what absurd feocies of the night before ; bat they 
were pleasant &ncies, and I did not wonder that th^ 
had come to me. It certainly is provocative of pleas- 
ant &Qcies to have an exceedingly attractive youi^ 
woman talk of yon in any way as her hnsband's suc- 
cessor. 

I conld not make np my mind what I onght to do, 
and I walked back into the hall. I glanced into the 
parlor, but it was nnoccupied. Then I went into the 
lai^ room on the right ; no one was ther^ and I 
stood by the window trying to make up my mind in 
regard to proposing a brief stay at the inn. 

It really did not seem necessary to give the matter 
much thought Here was a place of pnblic enter- 
tfunmeut, and, as I was one of the public, why should 
I not be entertained t I had stopped at many a road- 
side hostelry, and in each one of them I knew I would 
be welcome to stay as long as I was willing to pay. 

Still, there was something, some sort of an unde- 
fined consciousness, which seemed to rise in the way 
of an offhand proposal to stay at this inn for several 
days, when I had clearly stated that I wished to stop 
only for the night. 

While I was still turning over this matter in my 
mind Mrs. Chester came into the room. I had ex- 
pected her. The natural thing for her to do was to 
come in and receive the amount I owed her for her 
entertainment of me, but as I looked at her I could 
not ask her for my bill. It seemed to me that such a 
thing would shock her sensibilities. Moreover, I did 
not want her bill. 

It was plain enough, however, that she expected 

me to depart, for she asked me where I proposed to 
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stop in the middle of the day, and she suggested that 
she shotdd have a light loncheoD put up for me. She 
thoaght probably a wheelman would like that sort of 
thing, for then he could stop and rest wherever it 
suited him. 

"Speaking of stopping," said J, "I am very glad 
that I did not do as I was advised to do and go on to 
the C3ieltenbam. I do not knowanytbingabontthat 
hotel, but I am snre it is not so charming as this de- 
lightful little inn with its picturesque surroundings." 

"I am glad you did not," she answered. "Who 
advised you to go on to the Cheltenham!" 

"Miss Putney," said I. "Her iiither's place is be- 
tween here and "Walford. I stopped there night be- 
fore last." And then, as I was glad of an opportu- 
nity to prolong the interview, I told her the history 
of my adventures at that place. 

Mrs. Chester was amused, and I thought I might as 
well tell her how I came to be delayed on the road 
and so caught in the storm, and I related my experi- 
ence with Miss Burton. I would have been glad to go 
still farther back and tell her how I came to take the 
school at Walford, and anythii^ else she might care to 
listen to. 

When I told her about Miss Burton she sat down in 
a chair near by and laughed heartily. 

"It is wonderfully fanny," she said, "that yon should 
have met those two young ladies and should then have 
stopped here." 

"Yon know them t " I said, promptly taking another 
chair. 

"Oh, yes,"she answered,"! know them boUi; and, as 
I have mentioned that your meeting with them seemed 
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fanny to me, I snppose I onght to tell yon the reason. 
Some time ago a photc^rapher in Walford, who has 
taken a portrait of me and also of Miss Putney and 
Miss Bnrtou, took it into his head to print the three on 
one card and expose them for sale vith a ridicnloos 
inscription under them. This created a great deal of 
talk, and Miss Putney made the photographer destroy 
his negative and all the cards he had on hand. After 
that we were talked abont as a trio, and I expect a 
good deal of fnn was made of as. And now it seems 
a little odd— does it nott— that you have become ac- 
qnainted with all the members of this trio as soon as 
you left Walford. But I must not keep yon in this 
way." And she rose, 

Kow was my opportanity to make known my de- 
sire to be kept, bat before I coold do so the boy hur- 
riedly came into the room. 

"The Dago wants to see y'on," he said. "He's in an 
awful harry." 

"Excuse me," said Mrs. Chester. "It is that Italian 
who was singing outside last night. I thought he had 
gone. "Would you mind waiting a few minutes I " 

It was getting harder and harder to ennnciate my 
proposition to m^e a sojonrn at the inn. I wished 
that I had spoken sooner. It is so much easier to do 
things promptly. 

While I was waiting the elderly woman came in. 
"Do yon want the boy to take your little b^ out 
and strap it on 1 " said she. 

Evidently there was no want of desire to speed the 
departing guest. "Oh, I will attend to that myself," 
said I, bnt I made no step to do it When my 
hostess came back I wanted to be there. 
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Presently slie did come back. She ran in hnr- 
riedly, and her face was flushed. "Here is a very 
bad piece of bnsiness," she said. "Tliat man's bear 
has eaten the tire off one of your wheeb I " 

"Wliat ! " I exdaimed, and my heart bounded 
within me. Here, perhaps, ves the solntion of all 
my troubles. If by any happy chance my bicycle 
had been damaged, of course I could not go on. 

"Come and see," she said, and, following her 
through the back hall door, we entered a larg^ en- 
closed yard. Not far from the house was a shed, and 
in front of this lay my bicycle on its side in an 
apparently disabled condition. An Italian, greatly 
agitated, was standing by it. He was hatless, fmd his 
tangled black hair hung over his swarthy &ce. At 
the other end of the yard was a whitish-brown bear 
□ot very large, and chained to a post. 

I approached my bicycle, earnestly hoping that tiie 
bear had been attempting to ride it, but I found that 
he had been trying to do something very different. 
He had torn the pneumatic tire from one of the 
wheeb, and nearly tJie whole of it was lying scat- 
tered about In little bits upon the ground. 

"How did this happeni" I said to the Italian, 
Ceeliog very much inclined to give him a dollar for 
the good offices of the beast 

The man began immediately to pour out an ex- 
planation upon me. Hb Englbh was as badly broken 
as the torn parts of my tire, but I had no trouble in 
understanding. The bear had got loose in the night 
He had pulled up a little post to which he had been 
chained. The man had not known it was such a 
weak post The bear was never muzzled at night 
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He had gone abont looking for sometMng to eat. He 
-was very fond of India-rubber— or, as Uie man called 
it, ."Injer-nib." He always ate up India-rubber 
shoes vherever he conld find them. He would eat 
them off a man's feet if the man should be asleep. 
He liked the taste of Injer-mb. He did not swallow 
it He dropped it aU about in little bits.' 

Then the man sprang toward me and seized the 
iignred wheel. "See !" he exclaimed. "He eat your 
Injer-mb, but he no break your machine ! " 

This was very true. The wheel did not seem to 
be injured, but still I could not travel without a tire. 
This was the most satis&ctory feature of the affair. 
If he and I had been alone together I would have 
handed the man two dollars, and told him to go in 
peace with his bear and give himself no more trouble. 

But we were not alone. The stable-man who had 
lied to me about the fishing was there ; the boy who 
bad lied to me abont the reception of cyclers was 
there; the lemon-faced woman was there, standing 
close to Mrs. Chester; and there were two maids 
looking out of the window of the kitchen. 

"This is very bad indeed I " said Mrs. Chester, 
addressing the Italian. "Yon have damaged this 
gentleman's wheel, and yon must pay him for it." 

Kow the Italian began to tear his hair. Never 
before had I seen any one tear his hiur. More than 
that, he shed tears, and declared he had no money. 
After he had paid his bill he would not have a cent 
in the world. His bear had ruined him. He was in 
despair. 

""What are yoo going to do f " said Mrs. Chester to 
me. "You cannot use your bicycle." 
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Before I cotild answer, the elderly woman ex- 
claimed : "Yoa ought to come in, Mrs. Chester I This 
is no place for yoa I Suppose that beast shonld break 
loose again I Ifct the gentleman settle it with the 

I do not think my hostess wanted to go, but she 
accompanied her grim companion into the honse. 

"I suppose there is no place near here where I can 
hare a new tire pot on this wheel 1 " said I to the 
stable-man. 

"Not nearer than Waterton," he replied ; "but we 
could take yoa and yonr machine there in a wagon." 

"That's so," said the boy. 'Til drive." 

I glared upon the two fellows as if they had been a 
couple of fiends who were trying to put a drop of 
poison into my cup of joy. To be dolefully driven to 
"Waterton by that boy ! Wbat a picture 1 How dif- 
ferent &om my picture I 

The Italian sat down on the ground and embraced 
his knees with his arms. He moaned and groaned, 
and declared over and over again that he was ruined ; 
that he had no money to pay. 

In regard to him my mind was made up. I would 
forgive him his debt and send him away with my 
blessing, even if I fonnd no opportunity of rewarding 
him for his great service to me. 

I would go in and speak to Mrs. Chester about it. 
Of course it would not be right to do anything with- 
out consulting her, and now I could boldly tell her 
that it would suit me very well t« stop at the inn 
until my wheel could be sent away and repaired. 

As I entered the large room the elderly woman 

came out She was plainly in a bad humor. Mrs. 
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Chester was aw^ting me with an anzioos coantenance, 
CTidently maoli more troubled abont the damage to 
my bicycle than I was. I hastened to relieve her 
mind. 

"It does not matter a bit aboat the damage done 
by the bear," I said. "I shonid not -wonder if that 
irheel wonld be a great deal better for a new tire, any- 
way. And as for that doleful Italian, I do not want 
to be hard on him, even if he has a little money in his 
pocket." 

But my remarks did not relieve her, while my 
ohecrfol and contented tones seemed to add to| her 
anxiety. 

"But yon cannot travel," she said, "and there is no 
place abont here where you could get a new tire." 

It was very plain that no one in this honse enter- 
tained the idea that it wonld be a good thing for me 
to rest here quietly until my bicycle could be sent 
away and repaired. In fact, my first statement that I 
wished to stop but for the night was accepted with 
general approval. 

I did not deem it necessary to refer to the man's 
offer to send me and my machine to Waterton in a 
wagon, and I was just on the point of boldly an- 
nouncing that I was in no hnrry whatever to get on, 
and that it would suit me very well to wait here for 
a few days, when the boy bnrst into the room, one end 
of his little necktie flying behind him. 

"The Dago's put I " he shouted. "He's put off and 
gone I " 

We looked at him in amazement 

"Gkine I " I exclaimed. "Shalllgo after himf Has 
he paid his bill 1" 
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"No, yon needn't do that," said the boy. "He cnt 
across the fields like a chipmunk —skipped right over 
the fences I Ton'd never ketch him, and yon needn't 
try I He's off for the station. Ill tell yon all abont 
it," said the boy, tnrning to his mistress, Trho had 
been too much startled to ask any questions. "When 
he went into the honse " —jerking his head in my 
direction— "I was left alone with the Dago, and he 
began to talk to me. He asked me a lot of tilings. 
He rattled on so I conldn't onderstand half he said. 
He wanted to know how much a tire cost ; he wanted 
to know how mnch his bill wonld b^ and if he'd have 
to pay for the little post that was broke. 

"Then he asked if I thoaght that if he'd promise to 
send yon the money wonld the gentleman let him go 
wiUiout payin' for the tire, and he wanted to know 
what yoor name was, and when I told him yon hadn't 
no hosband and what yoor name was, he asked me to 
say it over again, and then he made me say it once 
more— the whole of it ; and whUe I was tellin' him 
that Fd write it down for him if he wanted to send 
yon the money, he give a big jump and he stuck 
his head out like a bull. He looked so queer that I 
was gettin' skeered ; and then he says, almost whis- 
perin' : *I go 1 I go away 1 I leave my bear I If 
she sell him, that pay everything ! I come back no 
more— never 1 never!' 

"I saw he was goin' to scoot, and I made a grab 
at him, but he give me a posh that nearly tore my 
collar oB, and away he went. Yon never see any- 
body mn like he mn. He was out of sight in no 
time." 

"And he left his bear I " she exclaimed, in horror. 
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"What on earth am I to do vith a bearl" She 
looked at me, and in spite of her annoyance and per- 
plexity she conld not help joining me irhen I langhed 
outright 
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CHAPTER Vni 



Mbb. Chester and I hnrried back to tbe yard. 
There was the bear, sitting calmly on his hanuehes, 
bat there was no Italian. 

"Now that hb master is gone," my hostess ex- 
daimed, "I am afraid of biml I will not go any 
farther I Can yoa imagine anything that can be 
done with that beasti " 

I had no immediate answer to give, and I was still 
very mnch amnsed at the absordity of the situation. 
Had any one ever before paid his bill in such fashion! 
At this moment the stable-man approached ds from 
one of the ontboUdings. "This is my hostler," she 
said. "Perhaps he can surest something." 

"This is a bad go, ma'am," said he. "The horse 
was out in the pasture all night, but this morning 
when I went to bring him up I couldn't make him 
come near the stable. He smells that bear 1 It 
seems to drive him crazy 1 " 

"It's awfol t " she said. "What arc we going to 
do, I John! Do yoa think the animal will become 
dangerous when he misses his master T" 

"Oh, there's nothin' dangerous about him," an- 
swered John. "I was sittiu' talkin' to that Dago 
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last night afl%r sapper, and he says bis bear's tamer 
than a cat He is so mild-tempered that he wonldn't 
hurt nobody. The Dago says he sleeps dose up to 
him of cold nights to keep himself varm. There 
ain't no trouble about his bein' dangerous, but you 
can't bring the horse into the stable while he's about. 
If anybody ■was to drive into this yard without 
knowin', they'd be a circus, I can tell you t Horses 
can't stand bears." 

She looked at me in dismay. "Couldn't he be shot 
and buried t" she asked. 

I had my doubts on that point. A tame bear is a 
valuable animal, and I conld not advise her to dis- 
pose of the property of another person in that sum- 
mary way. 

"But he must be got away," she said. ""We can't 
have a bear here. He must be taken away some way 
or other. Isn't there any place where he could be 
pat until the Italian comes back 1 " 

"That Dago's never comin' back," said the boy, 
solemnly. "If you'd a-seen him scoot, you'd a-knowed 
that he was dead skeered, and would never turn up 
here no more, bear or no bear." 

Mrs. Chester looked at me. She was greatly wor- 
ried, bat she was also amused, and she could not help 
laughing. 

"Isn't this a dreadful predicamenti" she said. 
"What in the world am I to do!" At this moment 
there was an acidulated voice from the kitchen. 
"Mrs. 'Whittaker wants to see yon, Mrs. Chester," it 
cried, "right away ! " 

"Oh, dear ! " said she. "Here is more trouble ! 

Mrs. Whittaker is an invalid lady who is so nervous 
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that she could not sleep one night because she heard 
a man had killed a snake at the back of the bam, 
and what she will say when she hears that we have a 
bear here without a master I do not know. I mast 
go to her, and I do wish yon conld think of some- 
thing that I can do" ; as she said this she looked at 
me as if it were a natnral thing for her to rely upon 
me. For a moment it made me think of the star that 
had winked the night before. 

Mrs. Chester harried into the house, and in com- 
pany with Uie stable-man I crossed the yard toward 
the bear. 

"Yoa are sure he is genUe! " said I. 

"Mild as milk ! " said the man. "I was a-playin' 
with him last night He'll let yoa do anything with 
him ! If you box his ears, he'll lay over flat down on 
his side 1 " 

When we were within a few feet of the bear he sat 
npright, dangled his fore paws in front of him, and, 
with his head on one side, he partly opened his 
month and lolled oat his tongue. "I guess he's b^- 
gin' for his breakfast," said John. 

"Oan't yon get him something to eatT" I asked. 
"He oi^ht to be fed, to begin with." 

The man went back to the kitchen, and I walked 
dowly aroand the bear, looking at the chain and the 
post, and trying to see what sort of a coUar was 
almost hidden under his shaggy hair. Apparently he 
seemed securely attached, and then— as he was at the 
end of his chain— I went up to him and gently patted 
one paw. He did not object to this, and turning his 
head he let his tongue loll out on the other side, 
fixing his little black eyes upon me with much ear- 
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nestness. When the man came with the pan of scraps 
from the kitchen I took it from him and placed it on 
the ground in front of the bear. Instantly the animal 
dropped to his feet and began to eat with earnest 
rapidity. 

"I wonder how mnch he'd take in for one meal," 
said John, "if yon'd give him all he wanted) I gaess 
thatDago never let him haveanymore'nheconld help." 

As the bear was licking the tin pan I stood and 
looked at him. "I wonder if he wonld be tame with 
strangers! " said L "Do yon snppose we could take 
him away fbim this post if we wanted to T " 

"Oh, yes," said John. "I wouldn't be a&aid to tf^e 
him anywheres, only there isn't any place to take him 
to." He then stepped quite close to the bear. "Hey, 
horsey 1" said he. "Hey, old horsey! Good old 
horsey ! " 

"Is that his namel" I asked. 

"That's what the Dago called him," said John. 
"Hey, horsey I Gtood horsey 1 " And he stooped and 
nn&stened the chain from the post. 

I imagined that the Italian had called the be^ 
"Orso," perhaps with some diminutiTe, bnt I did not 
care to discuss this. I was very much interested to 
see what the man was going to do. With the end of 
the chain in his hand, John now stepped in front of 
the bear and said, "Come along, horsey I " and to my 
surprise, the bear began to shamble after him as quietly 
as if he had been following his old master. "See I " 
criedJohn. "Hellgoanywheres I choose to take him t" 
and he began to lead hm about the yard. 

As he approached the kitchen there came a fearful 
scream &om the open window. 
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"Take Mm away I Ta^eliiniaway1"IheaTdiiit!ie 
shrillest accents. 

"They're dreadfully steered," said John, as he led 
the bear back ; "bat he wouldn't hart nobody I It 
would be a good thing, thoagh, to pat his mazzle on ; 
that's it hangin' over there by the shed ; it's like a 
halter, and straps np his jaws. The Dago said there 
ain't no need for it, bat he pats it on when he's trav- 
ellin' (Jong the road to keep people irom bein' 
sfceered." 

"Itwoaldbe well to pat it on," said I. "I wonder 
if we can get him into it!" 

"I gness he'd let you do anything yon'd a mind to," 
replied John, as he again fastened the chain to the 
post. 

I took down the mnzzle and approached the bear. 
He did not growl, bat stood perfectly still and looked 
at me. I pnt the mazzle over his head, and, holding 
myself in readiness to elade a sadden snap, I strapped 
np his jaws. The creature made no snap— he gazed at 
me with mUd resignatioa. 

"As far as he goes," said John, "he's all right ; bat 
as far as everything else goes— especially horses— 
they're all wrong. He's got to be got rid of some way." 

I'had nothing more to say to John, and I went into 
the honse. I met Mrs. Chester in the hall. 

"I have had a bad time tip-stairs," she said. "Mrs. 
Whittaker declares that she will not stay an hoar in a 
house where there is a bear without a master ; but as 
she has a terrible sciatica and cannot travel, I do not 
know what she is going to do. Her trained nurse, I 
believe, is now putting on her bonnet to depart" 

As she spoke, the joyful anticipatioii of a few days 
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at the Holly Sprig Inn began to fade away. I did not 
blajne the bear as the present caose of my disappoint- 
ment He had done all he coidd for me. It -was his 
vretched master who had done the mischief by nm- 
ning away and leaving him. But no matter what had 
happened, I saw my doty plainly before me. I had 
not been encouraged to stay, bnt it is possible that I 
might have done so withoat encouragement ; bat now 
I saw that I most go. The ITates, who, as I had 
hoped, had compelled my stay, now compelled my 
departore. 

"Do not give yourself another thought npon the 
subject," I said. "I will settle the whole matter, and 
nobody need be frightened or disturbed. The Chel- 
tenham Hotel is only a few miles &rther on, and I 
shall have to walk there anyway. I will start imme- 
diately and fake the bear with me. I am sore that he 
will allow me to lead him wherever I please. I have 
tried him, and I find that he is a great deal gentler 
than most children." 

She exclaimed, in horror : "Yon most not think 
of it I He might spring upon yoa and tear yon to 
pieces I " 

"Oh, he will not do that," I answered. "He is not 
that sort of a bear— and, besides, he is securely muz- 
zled. I mnzzled him myself, and he did not mind it 
in the least Oh, yon need not be a&aid of the bear ; 
he has had his breakfast and he is in perfect good 
bonior with the world. It will not take me long to 
reach the hotel, and I shall enjoy the walk, and when 
X get there I will be sore to find some shed or oat- 
honse where the beast ean be shat up nntil it can be 
decided what to do with him. I can leave him there 
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and have him legally adrertised, and then— if nothing 
else can be done— he can be shot. I shall be very 
glad to have his skin ; it irill be worth enongh to cover 
his bill here, and the damages to my bicycle. I shall 
send for that as soon as I reach the hotel. I can go to 
Waterton by train and take it vith me. I can have 
it made all right in Waterton. So now, you see, I 
have settled everything satisfactorily." 

She looked at me earnestly, and, amiongh there 
-was a certain solicitnde in her gaze, I could also see 
there signs of great relict "Bnt isn't tiiere some 
other way of getting that bear to the hotel!" she 
said. "It will be dreadful for yon to have to walk 
there and lead him." 

"It's the only way to do it," I answered. "You 
could not hitch a bear behind a wagon— the hotse 
would run away and jerk his head off. The only way 
to take a bear about the country is to lead him, and 
I do not mind it in the least As I have got to go 
without my bicyde, I would like to have some sort of 
company. Anyway, the bear must go, and as I am 
on the road to the Cheltenham, I shall be very glad 
to take him along with me." 

"1 tiiink yon are wonderfully brave," she said, 
"and very good. If I can persuade myself it will be 
perfectly safe for you, it will certainly be a great 
relief to me." 

I vas now engaged in a piece of self-sacrifice, and 
I felt that I must do it thoroughly and promptly. "I 
will go and get my valise," I said, "for I ought to 
start immediately." 

"Oh, I will send that 1 " she exclaimed. 

"No," 1 answered ; "it does not weigh anything, and 
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I can sling it orer my slLonlder. By the way," I said, 
taming as I was abont to leave the room, "I have 
forgotten something." I pat my hand into my 
pocket ; it wonld not do to forget that I was, after 
all, only a departing gnest 

"No, no," she replied, quickly. "I am yonr debtor. 
When yott find out how much damage yoa have suf- 
fered, aad what is to be done with the bear, all that 
can be settled. Yon can write to me, bat I will have 
nothing to do with it now." 

With my valise over my shonlder I returned to the 
hall to take leave of my hostess. Now she seemed 
somewhat contrite. Fate and she had conquered, I 
was going away, and she was sorry for me. 

"1 think it is wonderfblly good of yoa to do all 
this," she said. "I wish I coald do something for 
yon." 

I wonld have been glad to suggest that she might 
ask me to come again, and it would also have pleased 
me to say that I did not believe that her husband, if 
he could express his opinion, wonld commend her ap- 
parent iuhospitality to his successor. But I made no 
such remarks, and offered my hand, which she cor- 
dially clasped as if I were an old friend and were 
going away to settle in the Himalayas. 

I went into the yard to get Orso. He was lying 
down when I approached him, bat I think he knew 
from my general appearance that I was prepared to 
take the road, and he rose to his feet as much as to 
say, "I am ready." I unfastened the chain from the 
post, and, with the best of wishes for good luck from 
John, who now seemed to be very well satisfied with 
m^ I walked aroond the side of the bouse, the bear 
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following as submissively as if he had been nsed to 
my leadeiship all his life. 

I did not see the boy nor the lemoc-&oed vomaa, 
and I was glad of it. I believe they wonld have cast 
evil eyes upon me, and there is no knowing what that 
bear might have done in conseqaence. 

Mrs. Chester was standing in the door as I reached 
the road. "Good-by 1" she cried, "and good fortune 
go with yo« I " I raised my hat, and gave Oiso a 
little jerk with the chaljL 
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A ETJNATAT 

He was a very slow -walker, that bear. If I had 
been alone I vonld have been ont of sight of the inn 
in less than five minntes. As it was, I looked back 
after a considerable time to see if I really vere oat of 
sight of the hoase, and I found I was not. She -vas 
still standing in the doorway, and when I tamed she 
'waved her handkerchiet Kow that I had troly left 
and was gone, she seemed to be willing to let me 
know better than before what a charming woman she 
was. I took off my bat again and pressed forward. 

For a conple of miles, perhaps, I wriked thoaght- 
fnlly, and I do not belieye I once thon^t of the bear 
shambling silently behind me. I had been dreamlDg 
a day-dream— not bnilding a castle in the air, for I 
had seea before me a castle already built. I had sim- 
ply been dreaming myself into it, into its Ufe, into 
its possessions, into the possession of everything which 
belonged to it. 

It had been a foscinating visioo. It had suited my 
£u)cy better than any vision of the fhtnre which I had 
ever had. I was not ambitioos ; I loved the loveli- 
ness of life. I was a stndent, and. I had a dreun of 
life which wonld not interfere with the society of my 
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books. I lOTed all rural pleasures, and I had dreamed 
of a life vhere these were spread out ready for my en- 
joyment I vas a man formed to love, and there had 
come to me dreams of this sort of thing. 

My dreams had even taken practical shape. As I 
was dressing myself that morning I had puzzled my 
brain to find a pretext for taking the first step, which 
would be to remain a few days at the inn. 

The pret«xt for doing this had appeared to me. For 
a moment I had snatched at it and shown my joy, and 
then it had utterly disappeared— the vision, the fency, 
the anticipations, the plans, the vine-covered home in 
the air, all were destroyed as completely as if it liad 
been the tire of my bicycle scattered abont in little 
bits upon the ground. 

"Come along, old Orso I " I exclaimed, endeavoring 
to mend my pace, and giving the bear a good pull 
upon his chain. Bnt the ugly creature did not walk 
any faster ; he simply looked at me with an air as if 
he would say that if I kept long upon the road I 
would learn to take it easy, and maintained the delib- 
erate slou^ of his demeanor. 

Presently I stopped, and Orso was very willing to 
imitate me in that action. I found, to my stu-prise, 
that I was not walking upon a macadamized road ; 
such was the highway which passed the inn and led, 
I had been told, to the Cheltenham. I was now upon 
a road of gravel and day, smooth enough and wide 
enough, but of a diflTerent character from that on 
which I had started Qiat morning. I looked abont 
me. Across a field to my left I saw a line of trees 
which seemed to indicate a road. I had a dim recol- 
lection of having passed a road which seemed to turn 
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to the left, bnt I had been thinking very earnestly, 
and had paid little attention to it Probably that road 
was the main road and this the one vhich tamed off. 

I determined to investigate. It vonld not do to 
■wander out of my way with my present encnmbrance. 
It was now somewhat after noon ; the connlry people 
were eating their dinners or engaged about their 
bams ; there was nobody upon the road. At some 
distance ahead of me was a small honse standing well 
back behind a little groap of trees, and I decided to 
go there and make inqniries. And as it woold not do 
at all to throw a rural establishment into a state of 
wild conjbsion by leading a bear np to its door, I con- 
dact«d Orso to the side of the road and chained him 
to a fence-post He was perfectly satined, and lay 
down, his nose upon his fore paws. 

I found three women in the little honse. They were 
in a side kitchen eating their dinner, and I wondered 
what the bear wonld have done if he had smelted that 
dinner. They told me that I was not on the main 
road, and would have to go back more than half a 
mile in order to regain it 

When I was out on the road again I said to myself 
that if I conld possibly make Orso step along at a lit- 
tle more lively pace I might get to the hotel in time 
for a very late luncheon, and I was beginning to think 
that I had not been wise in declining portable refresh- 
ment, when I hefurd a noise ahead of me. At a con- 
siderable distance along the road, and not far &om 
where I had left the bear, I saw a horse attached to a 
vehicle approaching me at a furious speed. He was 
running away I The tmth flashed upon me— he had 
been frightened by Orso t 
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I ran a few steps toward the approaching horse. 
His head was high in the air, and the yehicle swayed 
from side to side. It was a tall affiur with two wheels, 
and on the h^h seat sat a lady rainlj tugging at the 
reins. My heart sank. What dreadftd thing had I 
done! 

I stood in the middle of the road. It seemed but a 
few seconds before the horse was npon me. He 
swerved t» one side, but I was ready for that I 
dashed at his bridle, but canght the end of his cnm- 
brous bit in my right hand. I leaned forward with 
all the strength that dwelt in my muscles and nerves. 
The horse's glaring eye was over my face, and I felt 
the round end of a shaft rise up under my arm. A 
pair of outstretched fore legs slid past me. I saw the 
end of a banged tail switching in the dost The horse 
was on his haunches. He was stopped. 

Before I had time to recover an erect attitude and 
to let up the horse, the occupant of the vehicle was on 
the ground. She Iiad skipped down with wonderful 
alacrity on the side opposite to me, and was coming 
round by the back of the cart. The horse was now 
standing on his four legs, trembling in every fibre, 
and with eyes that were still wild and staring. Hold- 
ing him firmly, I faced the lady as she stopped near 
me. She was a young woman in a jaunty summer 
costume and a round straw hat Bhe did not seem to 
be quite mistress of herself ; she was not pale, but per- 
haps that was because her face was somewhat brown^ 
by the sun, but her step was not steady, and she 
breathed hard. Under ordinary circumstances £^e 
would have been assisted to the side of the road, 
where she might sit down and recover herself, and 
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have vater brongbt to her. Bat I could do oothing 
of that sort I coald not leave that shiveriDg hoise. 

"Are you hurtl" I asked. 

"Ob, no," she said, "but I am shaken up a bit. I 
cannot tell you how grateful I am I I don't believe 
I ever can tell you ! " 

"Do not speak of that," I said quickly. "Perhaps 
yon -would feel better if you were to sit down some- 
where." 

"Oh, I don't want to sit down," said she. "I am so 
glad to have my feet on the solid earth again that,that 
is enough for me. It was a bear that frightened him 
—a bear lying down by the side of the road a little 
way back. He never ran away before, bat when he 
saw that bear he gave a great shy and a bolt, and he 
was off, I just got a glimpse of the beast." 

I was very anxious to change the conversation, and 
suggested that I lead the horse into the shade, for the 
sun was blazing down upon us. The horse submitted 
to be led to the side of the road, but he was very 
nerrons, and looked everywhere for the approach of 
shaggy bears. 

"It is perfectly dreadfol," she said, when she again 
approached me, "for people to leave bears about in 
that way. I suppose he was fastened, for it could not 
have been a wild beast ; they do not lie down by the 
side of the road. I do not say that I was rattled, but 
I expected every second that there would be a smash, 
and there voold have been if it had not been for—" 

"It is a wonder yon were not thrown out," I inter- 
rupted, "those carts are so tall." 

"Yes," she answered, "and if I hadn't slipped oflfthe 
diiving-citshion at the first shy I would have been 
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out snre. X never had anything happen like this, bat 
who conld have expected a great bear by the side of 
the road!" 

"Have you fiw to go t " I asked. 

"Not very— aboat three miles. I made a call this 
morning on the other road, and was driving home. 
My name is Miss Larramie. My lather's place b on 
this road. He is Henry Elsmond Ijarramie." I had 
heard of the gentleman, bat had never met him. 
"I am not a&aid of horses," she continued, "bat I do 
not know abont driving this one now. He looks as 
if he were all ready to bolt again." 

"Oh, it wotdd not do for you to drive him," I siud. 
"That would be extremely risky." 

"I might walk home," she said, "but I could not 
leave the horse." 

"Let me think a minute," said I. Then presently 
I asked, "Will this horse stand if he is hitched!" 

"Oh, yes," she answered ; "I always hitch him when 
I make calls. There is a big strap under the seat 
which goes around his neck, and then through a ring 
in his bit He has to stand— he can't get away." 

"Very well, then," said I ; "I will tell you what I 
will do. I will tie him to this tree. I think he is 
quieter, and if you will stand by him and talk to him 
—he knows you I" 

"Oh, yes," she answered, "and I can feed him with 
grass. But why do you want to tie him I What are 
yon going to do I" 

As she spoke she brought me the tie-strap, and I 
proceeded to fasten the horse to a tree. 

"Now, then," said I, "I most go and get the bear 

and take him away somewhere oat of sight. It will 
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never do to leave him there. Some other horse 
might be coming along." 

"Yon get the b«ar 1 " she sfud, surprised. 

"Yes," I answered ; "he is my bear, and—" 

She stepped back, her eyes expanded and her lover 
jaw dropped. " Tow bear ! " she cried, and with that 
her glance seemed to nin all over me as if she were 
trying to find some resemblance to a man who ex- 
hibited a bear. 

"Yes," I replied ; "I left him there while I went to 
ask my way. It was a dreadfol thing to do, but I 
must leave him there no longer. I will tell yon all 
about it when I come back." 

I had decided npon a plan of action. I ran down the 
road to the bear, took down some bars of the fence, 
and then, nntying him, I led him over a field to a 
pi^h of woodland. Orso shnffled along humbly as if 
it did not make any difference to him where he went, 
and when I reached the woods I entered it by an old 
cart-road, and soon struck off to one side among some 
heavy underbrush. Finding a spot where it would 
be impossible for the beast to be seen from the road, 
I festened him securely to a tree. He looked after 
me regretfully, and I think I heard him whine, but I 
am not sore of that I hurried back to the road, re- 
placed the bars, and very soon had joined the young 
lady. 

"Well," said she, "never in this world would I have 
thought that was your bear ! But what is to be done 
now! This horse gave a Jump as soon as he heard 
you running this way." 

"Now," said I, "I will drive you to your house, 

or, if you are afraid, you can walk, and I will take 
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him home for yoa if yon will give me the direc- 
tions." 

"Oh, I am not a bit a&aid," she said. "I am sure 
yoa can manage him— yon seem to be able to manage 
animals. But wilt not this be a great inconvenience 
to yonl Are yoa going thisTFayl And won't you 
have to come back after your bearl I can't believe 
that you are really leading a bear about" 

I laughed as I un&stened the horse. "It will not 
take me long to come back," I said. "Now, I will 
get in first, and, when I have him properly in hand, 
you can mount on the other side." 

The young lady appeared to have entirely recov- 
ered li-om the cfTects of her fright, and was by my 
side in a moment The horse danced a little as we 
started, and tried to look behind him, but he soon 
felt that he was nnder control, and trotted off finely. 

I now thought that I ooght to tell her who I was, 
for I did not want to be taken for a travelling show- 
man, although I really did not suppose that she 
would make such a mistake. 

"So yoo are the schoolmaster at "Walford t " said 
she. "I have heard about you. Little Billy Marshall 
is one of yonr scholars." 

I admitted that he was, and that I was afraid he 
did not do me very much credit 

"Perhaps not," she said, "but he is a good boy. 
His mother sometimes works for us ; she does quite 
heavy jobs of sewing, and BiUy brings them up by 
train. He was here a little more than a week t^, 
and I asked him how he was getting on at school, and 
if he had a good teacher, and he said the man was 
pretty good. But I want to know about the bear. 
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Hot in the TOrld did you liappen to be leading a 
bear!" 

I related the nrsine incident, 'wMch amnsed her 
Teiy mnchf and, a.s she was a wheelwoman herself, 
she commiserated with me sincerely on the damage 
to my machine. 

"So yon stopped at the Holly Sprig!" she said. 
"And how did you like the mistress of that little 
inn!»; 

I replied that I had fonnd her very interesting. 

"Yes, she is an interesting woman," said my com- 
panion, "and a very pretty one, too. Some people 
■wonder why she continnes to keep the inn, but per- 
haps she has to. Yon know, her hnsband was mnr* 
dered." 

"No, I did not I" I exclaimed, in sorprise. "I knew 
he was not living— but mordered 1 That is dreadful I 
How did that happen! " 

"Nobody knows," she imswered. "They had not 
been married very long— I do not know how long- 
when he was killed. He went to New York on busi- 
ness by himself, and did not come back. They were 
searching for him days and days— ever so long, and 
they conld find no clew. At last— it may have been 
a month afterwards — or perhaps it was more— it was 
fonnd that he had been murdered. His body had 
been discovered, and was snpposed to be that of some- 
body else, and had been bnried iu whatever place the 
authorities bnried people in such cases. Then it was 
too late to get it or to identify it, or to do aiqihing. 
Wasn't that perfectly awful! " 

This story gave me a peculiar shock. I conld not 

have imagined that that charming and apparently 
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light-hearted yoang voman at the Holly Bprig had 
ever been crushed down by sach a sorrov as this. 
But I did Dot ask any more qnestions. The yotmg 
girl by my side probably kneir no more than she had 
already told me. Besides, I did not want to hear any 
more. 

" Boyal goes along jost as if nothing had hap- 
pened," she said, admiringly regarding the horse. 
"Now I wonder if it urill be safe for me to drive him 
agaiut" 

"I shonld be veiy sorry," I answered, "if my 
thonghUessness had rendered him onsafe for yon ; 
but if he could be led np and down past the place 
where he saw the bear nntil he becomes convinced that 
there is now nothing dreadful in that spot, he may 
soon be all right again." 

"Bo yon know," she said, suddenly turning toward 
me, "what I would like better than anything else in 
this world 1 I wonld like to be able to stand in 
the middle of the road and stop a horse ta yon 
did!" 

I laughed and assured her that I knew there were 
a great many things in the world which it wonld be 
much better for her to do than that 

"Nothing would please me so much," she said, de- 
cisively, "not one single, solitary thing ! There's onr 
gate. Turn in here, please." 

I drove np a winding road which led to a bonse 
standing among trees on a slight elevation. "Please 
let me out here," she said, when I readied the end of 
the porch. "I will send a man to take the horse." 
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I I'HniK I did not have to wait ten seconds after her 
departure, for a stable-tnao liad seen ns approach and 
immediately came forward. I jomped down from the 
cart and looked in the direction of the road. Ithonght 
if I were to make a eross-cat over the lawn and some 
a^'acent fields I shoold get back to my bear much 
ctnicker than if I returned the way I had come. Bat 
tills thought had scarcely shaped itself in my mind 
when I heard the approach of hurrying feet, and In 
the next moment a little army had thrown itself 
apoD me. 

Therewasatall,bri^t-facedman, with side whbkers 
and a flowing jacket, who came forward with long 
steps and outstretched hand ; there was a lady behind 
him, with UtUe earls on the side of her head ; and 
there were some boys and girls and other people. 
And nearly in front of the whole of them was the 
yonng lady I had brought to the boose. Each one of 
them seized me by the band ; each one of them told 
me what a great thing I bad done ; each of them 
thanked me fh>m the boUom of his or her heart for 
saving the life of his or her daughter or sister ; and not 
one of them gave me a chance to say that as I bad 
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dooe all the mischief I could not be too thankM that 
I had been able to aTert evil consequences. From the 
varions references to the details of the incident I con- 
clnded that the yoong lady had dashed into the house 
and had given a fall account of eveiythlng which bad 
happened in less time than it would have taken me to 
arrange my ideas for sneh a recital. 

As soon as I could get a chance I thanked them all 
for their gracious words, and said that as I was in a 
hurry I must take my leave. Therenpon arose a hub- 
bub of voices. "Kot at dinner-time 1 " exclaimed Mr. 
Larramie. " We would never listen to such a thing I " 

"And yon need not troable yourself about your 
bear," cried my young lady, whose Christian name I 
soon discovered to be Edith. "He can live on barks 
and roots until we have time to attend to him. He is 
used to that in his native wilds." 
' Now everybody wanted to know everything about 
the bear, and great was the hilarity which my account 



"Come in ! Come in I " ezdaimed Mr. Larramie. 
"The bear will be all right if yon tied him well. You 
have jnst time to get ready for dinner." And noticing 
a glance I had given to my garments, he continued : 
"Yon need not bother about your clothes. We are all 
in field costume. Oh, I did not see you had a valise. 
Now, hnrry in, all of you I " 

That dinner was s most lively meal. Everybody 
seemed to be talking at once, yet they all found time 
to eat The father talked so mncfa that his daughter 
Edith took the carving-fork from him and served out 
the mutton-chops herself. The mother, &om the other 
end of the table, with tears in her eyes, continually 
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asked me if I -wotild not liave sometMng or other, and 
how I could ever screw up my courage to go about 
with an absolutely strange bear. 

There wf^ a yomig man, apparently the oldest 50% 
with a fine, frank manner and very broad shoulders. 
He was so wonderfully developed about the bust that 
he seemed almost deformed, his breast projecting so 
&r that it gave him the appearance of being round- 
shouldered iu fVont. This, my practised eye told me, 
was the result of nndne exercise in the direction 
of chest-expansion. He was a good-natnred fellow, 
and overlooked my not answering several of his 
questions, owing to the evident want of opportunity 
to do so. 

There was a yellow-haired girl with a long plait 
down her back ; there was a half-grown boy, wearing 
a blue calico shirt with a red cravat ; there was a small 
girl who sat by her mother ; and there was a young 
lady, very upright and slender, who did not seem to 
belong to the family, for she never nsed the words 
"father " and "mother," which were continually in the 
months of the others. This young lady talked inces- 
santly, and fired her words after the manner of a 
GatUng guQ, without taking aim at anybody in par- 
Uonlar. Sometimes she may have been talking to me, 
but as she did not direct her gaze toward me on such 
occasions, I did not feel bonnd to consider any suppo- 
sitions in r^ard to the matter. 

I, of course, was the principal object of general 
attention. Theywantedtoknowwhat I really thought 
of Billy Marshall as a scholar. They wanted to know 
if I would have some more. They wanted to know if 
I had had any previous experience with bears. The 
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&ther asked which I thought it would be easier to 
manage, a boy or a bear. The boy Percy wanted to 
know how I placed my feet when I stood up in front 
of a nmaway horse. Others asked if I intended to go 
back to my school at Walford, and how I liked the 
Till^e, and if I were president of the literary society 
there, which Mrs. Larramie thought I ought to be, on 
account of my scholastic position. 

But before the meal was over the bear had come 
to be the absorbing subject of conversation. I was 
asked my plans aboat him, and they were all dis- 
approved. 

"It would be of no nse to take him to the Chelten- 
ham," said Walter, the oldest son. "They couldn't 
keep him there. They have too many horses— a 
livery-stable. They wouldn't let you come on the 
place with him." 

"Of coarse not," said Mr. Larramie. "And, be- 
sides, why should you take him there f It would be 
a poor place anyway. They wouldn't keep him nntU 
his owner turned up. They wouldn't have any- 
thing to do with him. What you want to do is to 
bring your bear here. We have a hay-bam out in 
the fields. He could sleep in the hay, and we could 
give him a loi^ chain so that he eoold have a nice 
range." 

The yonnger members of the family were delighted 
with this su^estion. Nothing would please them 
better than to have a bear on the piace. Each one 
of them was ready to take entire charge of it, and 
Percy declared that he would go into the woods and 
hunt for wild-bee honey with which to feed it Even 
Mrs. Larramie assured me that tf a bear were well 
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gained, at a snitftble distance, she vonld have no 
fears whatever of it. 

I accepted the proposition, for I was glad to get 
rid of the animal in a way which would please 50 
many people, and after dinner was over, and I had 
smoked a cigar with my host and his son Walter, I 
said that it was time for me to go and get the bear. 

"Bat yoa won't go by the main road," said Mr. 
Larramie. "That makes a great carve below here to 
avoid a hill. If I understood yon properly, yoa left 
the bear not far from a sm^ honse inhabited by 
three woment" 

"They're the McKenna sisters," added Walter. 

"Yes," said the father, "and their house is not 
more than two miles from here by a field road. I 
will go with you." 

I exclaimed that I would not put him to so much 
trouble, but my words were useless. The Walter son 
declared that he would go also, that he would like 
the walk ; the Percy son declared he was going if 
anybody went ; and Genevieve, the girl with the yel- 
low plait, said that she wished she were a boy so that 
she could go too, and she wished she coold go any- 
way, boy or no boy, and as her father said that there 
was DO earthly reason why she should not go, she ran 
for her hat 

Miss Edith looked as if she would like to go, but 
she did not say so ; and, as for me, I agreed to every 
proposition. It would certainly be great fan to do 
things with this lively honsehold. 

We started off without the boy, bat it was not long 
before he came running after us, and to my horror I 
perceived that he carried a rifle. 
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"What are yon going to do with that, Peroyt" ex- 
daimed his father. 

"I don't expect to do anything with it," the boy 
replied, "bnt I thought It would be a good thing to 
bring it along— especially as Gtenevleve is with os. 
Nobody fenows what might happen." 

"That's true," exclaimed "Walter, "and the fact 
that Geneyieve is along is the best reason in the 
world for yonr not bringing a gnn. Yon better go 
take it back." 

To this Ferey strongly objected. He was going 
ont on a sort of a bear-hont, and to him half the 
pleasure would be lost if he did not carry a gnn. I 
am not a coward, but a boy with a gun is a terror to 
me. My expression may have intimated my state of 
mind, for Mr. Larramie said to me that we had now 
gone so da that it would be a pity to send Percy 
back, and that he did not think there would be any 
danger, for his boy had been taught how to carry a 
gun properly. 

"We are all ont-of-door people and sportsmen," he 
said, "and we begin early. But I suppose what you 
are thinking about is the danger of some of us ending 
soon. But we need not be afraid of that. Walk in 
front, Percy, and keep the barrel pointed downward." 

When we came in sight of the house of the three 
McKennas, Walter proposed that we make a d^tonr 
toward the woods. "For," said he, "if ttiose good 
women see a party like this with a gan among them, 
they will be sure to think it is a case of escaped 
criminal, or something of that kind, and be frightened 
out of their wits." 

We skirted the edge of the trees until we came to 
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the opening of the wood road, which I rec(^;nized 
immediately, and, asking Percy and the others to 
keep back, I went on by myself. 

"I don't think people wonld frighten that sort of a 
bear," I heard Genevieve say. "He must be nsed to 
crowds around him , irhen he's dancing." 

I presently reached the place where I had turned 
from the road. It was a natoral break in the woods. 
There was the tree to which I had tied the bear, bat 
there was no bear. 

I stood aghast, and in a moment the rest of the 
party were dnstered around me. "Is this where you 
left him!" they cried. "And is he gonef Are yon 
sm« this is the place t " 

Yes, I was sore of it. I have an excellent eye for 
locality, and I knew that I had chained the bear to 
the small oak in fh>nt of me. At that moment there 
was a scream from Genevieve. "Look I Look ! " die . 
cried. "There he is, jnst ready to spring ! " 

We all looked ap, and, snre enough, on the lower 
branch of the oak, half enveloped in foliage, we saw 
the bear extended at foil length and blinking down 
at ns. I gave a shont of delight. 

"Now, keep back, all of yon ! " I cried. "Bears 
don't spring from trees, bnt it will be better for yon 
to be out of the way while I try to get him down." 

I walked up to the oak-tree, and then I fonnd that 
the bear was stiU firmly attached to it. His chain 
had been &stened loosely around the trunk ; he had 
climbed up to the branch and puUed the chain with 
him. 

I now called upon Orso to come down, bnt appar- 
ently he did not understand English, and lay quietly 
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upon the branch, his head tovard the trrtiLk of the 
tree. I eztcDded my hand up toward the chain, and 
fonnd that I coold nearly reach it "Shall I give 
yon a liftt " cried Walter, and I accepted the offer. 
It was a hard piece of work for him, bat he was a 
professed athlete, and he would have lifted me if it 
had cracked his spine. I reached ap and onhookcd 
the chain. It was then long enongh for me to stand 
on the gronnd and hold l^e end of it 

Now I began to pnlL "Come down!" I said. 
"Come down, Orso ! " Bnt Orso did not move. 

"Bears don't come down head-foremost," cried 
Percy; "they turn around and come down back- 
wards. Yon ought to have a chain to his tail if yon 
want to pnll him down." 

"He hasn't got any tail ! " exdaimed Genevieve. 

I was in a quandary. I might as well try to break 
the branch as to poll the bear down. "If we had 
only thoii^ht of bringing a backet of meat I " cried 
Percy. 

"Would you mind holding the chain," I said to 
Walter, "while I try to drive him down!" Of 
course the developed young man was not afraid to 
do auytliing I was not afraid to do, and he took the 
chain. There was a pine-tree growing near the oak, 
and, mounting into this, I fonnd that with a long 
stick which Mr. Larramie handed me I could just 
reach the bear. "Gio down !" I said, tapping him on 
the haunches, but he did not move. 

"Can't you speak to him in Italiuil" said Gene- 
vieve. "Tame bears know Italian. Doesn't anybody 
know the Italian for 'Come down out of a tree'!" 
But such knowledge was absent from the party. 
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"Try him in Latin," cried Percy. "That most be 
a good deal like Italian, anyway." 

To this snggestion Mr. Larramie made no answer ; 
he had left college before any of the party present 
had been born. Mr. Walter looked a UtUe confused ; 
he had graduated several years before, and bis classics 
were msty. I felt that my pedagogical position 
made it incombent upon me to take immediate 
action, bat for the life of me I conld not think of an 
appropriate phrase. 

"Give him high English!" cried Mr. Larramie. 
"That's often classic enongh ! Tell him to descend ! " 

"Orso, descend ! " I cried, giving a little foreign 
twang to the words. Immediately the bear began to 
twist like a caterpillar npon the limb ; he extended 
his hind legs toward the trunk j he seized it with his 
fore paws. He began slowly to move downward. 

"Hurrah!" cried Percy. "That hit him like a 
rifle-ball! Horrah for high Ei^lishl That's good 
enongh for me ! " 

"Look at his hind hands I" cried Genevieve. He 
has worn all the hair off bis palms I " 

I hnrried from the tree and reached the ground 
before the bear. Then taking the end of the chain, I 
advised the others to move oat of the woods while I 
followed with the bear. They all obeyed except 
Genevieve, who wanted very much to linger behind 
and help me lead him. Bat this I wonld not permit 

The bear followed me with his Qsual docility until 
we had emerged from the woods. Then he gave a 
little start, and fixed his eyes upon Percy, who stood 
at a short distance, his rifie in his hand. I had not 
supposed that this bear was afraid of anything, bat 
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nov I had reason to believe tliat he was afraid of 
guns, for the instant he sa.v the armed boy he made 
the little start I have mentioned, and followed it np 
by a great bolt which jerked the chain from my 
band, and the next instant Orso was bounding away 
in great lopes, his chain rattling behind him. 

Promptly Percy brought his rifle to his shoulder. 
"Don't yon Are ! " I shouted. "Put down your gun 
and leave it here. It frightens him." And with 
that we were all off in hot pursuit. 

"Cat him off from the woods 1 " shouted Mr. Wal- 
ter, who was in advance. "If he gets in the woods 
we'll lose him sure I " 

We followed this good advice, and at the top of our 
speed we endeavored to get between the beast and 
the trees. To a certain extent we succeeded in our 
otgect, for some of us were fast runners, and Orso, 
perceiving that he might be cnt off from a woody re- 
treat, tomed idmost at right angles and made directly 
for the house. 

"He's after the three McKennas 1 " screamed GJene- 
vieve, as she turned to follow the bear, and from being 
somewhat in the rear she was now in advance of us, and 
dashed across the field at amost wonderful ratefor a girL 

The rest of us soon passed her, but before we reached 
the house the bear disappeared behind some out- 
buildings. Then we saw him again. He dashed 
throT^h the gate of a back yard. He seemed to throw 
himself f^iust the house. He disappeared through 
a doorway. There was a great crash as of crockery 
and tin. There were screams. There was rattling 
and banging, and then all was still. When we reat^ed 
the house we heard no sound. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

THE THRKE UCKENVAB 

I WAS in adTance, and as I entered the doorway 
through vhidi the bear had disappeared, I found my- 
self in the kitchen where I had seen the tliree women 
at their dinner. Wild confusion had been brought 
about iu a second. A table had been oyertnmed, 
broken dishes and tin things were scattered on the 
floor, a wooden chair lay upon its back, and the room 
seemed deserted. The rest of the party quickly rushed 
in behind me, and great were their exclamations at 
the scene of havoc. 

"I hope nothing has happened to the McKenna sis- 
ters," cried Mr. Larramie. "They must have been in 
here ! " 

I did not suppose that anything serious had oc- 
curred, for the bear's jaws were securely strapped, but 
with anzions haste I went into the other part of the 
house. Across a hallway I saw an open door, and 
from the room within came groans, or perhaps I 
should call them long-drawn wails of woe. 

I was in the room in a moment, and the others 

crowded through the doorway behind me. It was a 

good-sized bedroom, probably the "spare room" of the 

first floor. In one comer was a tall and wide high- 
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posted bedstead, and in the very middle of it sat an 
elderly Toman drawn np into the smallest compass 
into vhlch she conld possibly compress hersell Her 
eyes were closed, her jaws were dropped, her spectacles 
hang in front of her mouth, her gray hair straggled 
over her eyes, and her skin was of a soapy white- 
ness. 

She paid no attention to the crowd of people in the 
room. Evidently she was frightened ont of ber 
senses. Every moment she emitted a dolefal wail. 
As we stood gazing at her, and before we had time 
to speak to her, she seemed to be seized by an upheav- 
ing spasm, the inflaence of which was so great that 
she actnaUy rose in the air, and as she did so her wail 
intensified itself into a shriek, and as she came down 
^ain with a sudden thump all the breath in her 
body seemed to be bounced out in a gasp of woe. 

"It's Susan McKenna ! " exclaimed Walter. "What 
in the world is the matter with herl Miss Susan, axe 
you hurt!" 

She made no answer, bat again she rose, again she 
gave vent to a wild wail, and ^ain she came down 
with a thump. 

Percy was now on his knees near the bed. "It's 
the bear I " he cried. "He's under there, and he's 
humping himself ! " 

"Sacking bottom ! " cried the practical Genevieve. 
"There isn't room enough for him !" 

Stooping down, I saw the bear under the bed, now 
crowding himself back as far as possible into a comer. 
No part of his chain was exposed to view, and for a 
moment I did not see how I was going to get him ont 
Bui; the first thing was to get rid of the woman. 
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"Come, Miss Susan," said Mr. Larramie, "let me 
help you off the bed, and you can go into another 
room, and then we will attend to this animal. Yon 
need not be afraid to get down. He won't hurt yon." 

Bat the McKenna sister paid no attention to these 
remarks. She kept her eyes closed ; she moaned and 
wailed. So long as that horrible demon was nnder 
the bed she would not have put as much as one of her 
toes over the edge for all the money in the world 1 

In every way I tried to induce the bear to come 
out, but he paid no attention to me. He had been 
frightoned, and he was now in darkness and security. 
Suddenly a happy thought struck me. I glanced 
around the room, and then I rushed into the halL 
Genevieve followed me. "What do yon wantt " she 
said. 

"I am looking for some overshoes I " I cried. "In- 
dia-rubber ones ! " 

Instantly Qenevieve began to dash around. In a 
few moments she had opened a little closet which I 
had not noticed. "Here is one ! " she cried, "but it's 
torn— the heel is nearly offl Perhaps the other 
one—" 

"Give me that ! " I exclaimed. "It doesn't matter 
about its being torn ! " With the old overshoe in my 
hand I ran back into the room, where Mr. Larramie 
was still imploring the McKenna sister to get down 
from the bed. I stooped and thrust the shoe under 
as far as I could reach. Almost Immediately I saw a 
movement in the sha^y mass in the corner. I wrig- 
gled the shoe, and a paw was slightly extended. Then 
I drew it away slowly from nnder the bed. 

Xow Miss Susan McKenna rose in the air higher 
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titan she had yet gone. A. maddeniDg wail vent np, 
and for a moment she tottered on the apex of an ele- 
vation like a wooden idol upheaved by an earthquake. 
Before she had time to tumble over she sank again 
with a thomp. The great hairy bf;ar, looking twice 
as large in that room as lie appeared in the open air, 
came out £rom under the foot of the bed, and as I 
dangled the old rubber shoe in front of his nose he 
would have seized upon it if his jaws had not been 
strapped together. I got hold of the chain and con- 
ducted him quietly outside, amid the cheers and haud- 
clappiug of Percy and Genevieve. 

I chained Orso to a post of the fence, and, removing 
his muzzle, I gave him the old mbber shoe. 

"Shall I bring him some more!" cried Genevieve, 
fall of zeal in good works. But I assured ^er that 
one woold do for the present. 

I now hurried into the bouse to find out what had 
happened to the persons aud property of the Mc- 
Kenna sisters. 

"Where are the other two!" cried Genevieve, who 
was darting from one room to another; "the bear 
can't have swallowed them." 

It was not long before Percy discovered the two 
missing sisters in the cellar. They were seated on the 
ground with their aprons over their heads. 

It was some time before quiet was restored in that 
household. To the paralyzing terror occasioned by 
the sudden advent of the bear succeeded wild lamen- 
tations over the toss of property. I assured them 
that I was perfectly willing to make good the loss, but 
Mr. Larramie would not allow me to say anything on 
the subject 
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"It is not yoxu affair," said he. "The bear wonld 
have done no damage vhatever had it not been for 
the folly of Percy in bringing his gun— I snpiH)se the 
animal has been shot at some time or oUier— and my 
weakness in aUomng him to keep it. I will attend 
to these dam^^ Tht amonnt is very little, I imag- 
ine, principally cheap crockery, aod the best thit^ 
yon can do is to start oflF slowly with yonr bear. The 
women will not be able to talk reasonably until it is 
oflf the premises. I will catch np with you pres- 
ently." 

When the bear and I, with the rest of the party, 
were fairly out of sight of the house, we stopped and 
waited for Mr. Larramie, and it was not long before 
he joined us. 

"When jre reached the hay-bam we were met by the 
rest of the Larramie family, all anxious to see the bear. 
Even Miss Edith, who had had one glimpse of l^e 
beast, was very glad indeed to assnre me that she did 
not wonder in the least that I had supposed there 
wonld be no harm in leaving such a mild creature for 
a little while by the side of the road, and I was sure 
from the exclamations of the rest of the family that 
Orso would not suffer for want of care and attention 
during his stay in the hay-bam. 

I was immensely relieved to get rid of the bear and 
to leave him in such good quarters, for it now ap- 
peared to me quite reasonable that I might have bad 
difficulty in lodging him anywhere on the premises of 
the Cheltenham, and under any circumstances I very 
much preferred appearing at that hotel without an 
ursine companion. As soon as we reached the house 
I told Mr. Larramie that it was now necessary for me 
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to hnrry on, and asked If there vere not some way to 
the hotel which would not make it necessary for me 
to go back to the main road. 

The good gentlemaD foirly shoated at me. "Yon 
aren't going to any hotel I " he declared. " Do you 
suppose we are heathens, to let yon start off at this 
late hoar in the afternoon for a hotel t Yon have 
nothing to do with hotels— yon "spend the night with 
ns, sir t If yon are thinking about your clothes, pray 
dismiss the sattfect from your mind. If it will make 
you feel better satisfied, we will all put on golf suits. 
In the morning we will get your machine from the 
Holly Sprig, and when you want to go on we will send 
yon and it to "Waterton in a wagon. It is not a long 
drive, and it is much the pleasanter way to manage 
your business." 

The family showed themselves delighted when they 
heard that I was to spend the night with them, and I 
did not object to the plan, for I had not the slightest 
desire to go to a summer hotel. Just before I went 
up to my room to get ready for supper, the young 
Genevieve came to me apon the porch. 

"Wonld you mind," she said, "letting me feel your 
muscle t" 

Very much surprised, I reached out my arm for 
her inspection, and she clasped her long thin fingers 
around my bic^s flexor cabUi. Apparently, the in- 
spection was very satisfactory to her. 

"I would give anything," she said, "if I had moscle 
like that 1 " 

I laughed heartily. "My dear little girl," said I, 

"you would be sorry indeed if you had anything of 

the sort When you grow up and go to parties, how 
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iroald yon like to shov bare arms shaped like minef 
Yon wottld be a spectacle indeed." 

"Well," said sbe, "perhaps you are right. I might 
not care to hare them bnlge, but I -would like to have 
them hard." 

It was a lively supper and an interesting evening. 
Miss Edith sat opposite to me at table —I gave her this 
title because I was informed that there vas an elder 
sister who was away on a visit. I could see that she 
regarded me as her especial charge. She did not ask 
me what I would have, but she saw that every possi- 
ble want was attended to. As the table was lighted 
by a large hanging-lamp, I had a better view of her 
features than I had yet obtained. She was not hand- 
some. Her eyes were too wide apart, her nose needed 
perhaps an eighth of an inch in length, and her well- 
shaped mouth would not have suffered by a slight 
reduction. But there was a cheerful honesty in her 
expression and in her words which gave me the idea 
that she was a girl to believe in. 

After supper we played round games, and the 
nervous young lady talked. She could not keep her 
mind on cards, and therefore'played no game. In the 
course of the evening Mrs, Larramie took occasion to 
say to me, and her eyes were very full as she spoke, 
that she did not want me to think she had forgotten 
that that day I had given her her daughter, and 
although the others— greatly to my satisfaction— did 
not indulge in any such embarrassing expressions of 
gratitude, they did not fail to let me know the high 
estimation in which they held me. The little girl, 
Clara, sat close to me while I was playing, every now 
and then gently stroking my arm, and when she was 
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taken off to bed she ran back to say to me that the 
next time I brought a bear to their house she hoped 
I would also bring some little ones. Even Percy took 
occfuioD to let me know that, onder the circumstances, 
he was -willing to overlook entirely the £act of my 
being a schoolmaster. 

After the games, when the family was scattering, — 
not to their several bed-chambers, bat apparently to 
various forms of recreation or stndy which seemed to 
demand their attention,— Miss Edith asked me if I 
woold not like to take a walk and look at the stars. 
As this suggestion was made in the presence of her 
parents, I hesitated a moment, expecting some discreet 
objection. But none came, and I assented most will- 
ingly to a sab-astral promenade. 

There was a long flawed walk which led to the 
road, and backward and forward upon this path we 
walked many, many times. 

"I like starlight better than moonlight," said Miss 
Editli, "for it doesn't pretend to be anything more 
than it is. Yoa cannot do anything by starlight 
except simply walk about, and if there are any 
trees, that isn't easy. Yon know this, you don't ex- 
pect anything more, and you're satisfied. But moon- 
light is different Sometimes it is so bright out of 
doors when the moon is full that you are apt to think 
yon could play golf or croquet, or even sit on a bench 
and read. But it isn't so. Yon can't do any of these 
things— at least, yon can't do them with any satis&c- 
tion. And yet, month after month, if yoa live in the 
ooontry, the moon deceives yoa into thinking that 
for a great many things she is nearly as good as the 
sun. But all she does is to make the world beantifnl, 
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and sbe doesn't do that as veil as the son does it 
The stars make no pretences, and that is the reason I 
like them better. 

"Bnt I did not bring yon ont here to tell yon all 
this," she continaed, offerii^ me no opportunity of 
giving my opinions on the stars and moon. "I sim- 
ply wanted to say that I am so glad and thankfol to 
be walking aboat on the surface of the earth with 
whole bones and not a scratch ftom head to foot" — 
at this point my heart began to sink ; I never do 
know what to say when people are gratefol to me — 
"that I am going to show yon my gratitude by treat- 
ing yon as I know yon wonld like to be treated. I 
shall not pour ont my gratitude before you and make 
yon say things which are incorrect, for yon are bonnd 
to do that if yon say anything—" 

"I thank you from the bottom of my heart," I 
said ; "but now let us talk some more about the stars." 

"Oh, bother the stars 1" said she. "Bnt I will 
drop the sulgect of gratitude as soon as I have said 
that if you ever come to know me better than yon do 
now, you will know that in regard to such things I 
am the right kind of a girl." 

I had not the slightest doubt that she was entirely 
correct. And then she began to talk about golf, and 
after that of croquet 

"I consider that the finest outdoor game we have," 
she said, "because there is more science in it than 
you find in any of the others. Yonr brains must 
work when you play croquet with intelligent oppo- 
nents." 

"The great trouble about it is," I sE^d, "that it is 
often so easy." 
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"But you can get rid of that olgection," she replied, 
"if ;oa havea bad groimd. Croquet needs hazards 
jost as much as golf does. The finest games I have 
erer seen were played on a bad ground." 

So we talked and walked until some of the lights in 
the upper windows of the house had gone oat. We 
ascended to tlie porch, and just before entering the 
front door she turned to me. 

"I wish I could go to sleep to-night with the same 
right to feel proud, self-confident, superior, that you 
have. Good night" And she held out her hand and 
gave mine a strong, hearty shake. 

I smiled as she left me standing on the porch. 
This was the same spot on whidi her sister Genevieve 
had felt my muscle. "This is an appreciative fomily," 
I said, and, guided by the sound of voices, I found 
Mr. Larramie and his son Walter in the billiard- 
room. 
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BACK TO THE HOLLY SPBIO 

Bkfore going to bed that night I did not throv my- 
self into an easy-diair and gaze mnsingly out into the 
n^ht. On the contrary, I stood np sturdily with my 
back to the mantel-piece, and with the forefinger of 
my right hand I tapped my left palm. 

"Now, then," said I to myself, "as soon as my bi- 
cycle is pnt into working order 1 shall imitate travel- 
lers in hot cotmtries— I shall ride all night, aud I shall 
rest all day. There are too many yonng women in 
Cathay. They turn up one after another with the 
regularity of a continaons performance. No sooner is 
the curtain rang down on one act than it is mng np 
on anottier. Perhaps after a while I may get ont of 
Oathay, and then again I may ride by day." 

In taking my things from my valise, I pulled oat 
the little boz which the doctor's daughter had given 
me, but I did not open it "No," said I, "there is no 
need whatever that I should take a capsule to-night." 

After breakfost the next day Mr. Larramie came 
to me. "Do yon know," said he, "I feel ashamed on 
account of the plans I made for you." 

I did not know, for I could see no earthly reason 
for such feeling. 
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"I arranged," said he, "to send to the Holly Sprig 
for your machine, and then to have you and it driven 
over to Waterton. Now this I consider brutish. My 
wife told me that it was, and I agree with her per- 
fectly. It will take several days to repair that in- 
jured wheel, —Walter tells me yon cannot expect it in 
less than three days,— and what will you do in Water- 
ton all that time? It isn't a pretty conutry, the 
hotels are barely good enough for a night's stop, and 
there isn't anything for you to do. Even if you hired 
a wheel yon would find it stupid exploring that coun- 
try. Now, sir, that plan is bmshed entirely out of 
sight Tour bicycle shall be sent on, and when you 
hear that it is repaired and ready for use, you can go 
on yourself if you wish to." 

"My dear sir," I exclaimed, "this is entirely too 
much ! " 

He put his bands upon my shoolders and looked 
me squarely in the face. "Too much ! " said he, "too 
much ! That may he your opinion, but I can tell 
you you have the whole of the rest of the world 
gainst you. That is, yon would have if they all 
knew the circumstances. Now you are only one, and 
if you want to know how many people arc opposed 
to you, I have no doubt Percy can tell you, but I am 
not very well posted in regard to the present popu- 
lation of the world." 

There was no good reason that I could offer why I 
should go and sit solitary in Waterton for three days, 
and if I had had any such reason I know it would 
have been treated with contempt. So I submitted- 
not altogether with an easy mind, and yet seeing 
canse for nothing but satis^tion and content 
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"Another thing," said Mr. Larramie; "I hare 
thought that you fvoald like to attend to your bicycle 
yoniself. Perhaps yon Till want to take it apart 
before you send it away. Percy ■will be glad to drive 
to the Holly Sprig, and you can go with him. Then, 
when you come back, I will have my man take your 
machine to Waterton. I have a young horse very 
much in need of work, and I shall be glad to have an 
excuse for giving him some travelling to do." 

I stood astounded. Go back to the Holly Sprig ! 
This arrangement had been made without reference 
to me. It had been supp<wed, of course, that I would 
be glad to go and attend tx> the proper packing of 
my bicycle. Even now, Percy, running across the 
yard, called to me that he would be ready to start in 
two minutes. 

When I took my seat in the wagon, Mr. liarramie 
was telling me that he would like me to inform Mrs. 
Chester that he would keep the bear until it was rea- 
sonable tx> suppose that the owner would not come 
for it, and that then he would either sell it or buy it 
himself, and make satis&Mitory settlement with her. 

I know I did not hear all that he said, for my 
mind was wildly busy trying to decide what I ought 
to do. Should I jump down even now and decline to 
go to the HoUy Sprig, or should I go on and attend 
to my business like a sensible mant There was cer- 
tainly no reason why I should do anything else, but 
when the impatient Percy started, my mind was not 
in the least made op ; I remained on the seat beside 
him simply because I was there. 

Percy was a good driver, and glad to exhibit his 

skiU. He was also in a lively mood, and talked with 
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great freedom. "Do yon know," said he, "that Edith 
wanted to drire you over to the inn t Think of that ! 
But it had all been cut and dried that I should go, 
and I was not going to listen to any such nonsense. 
Besides, yon might want somebody to help yon take 
your machine apart and pack it up." 

I was well satisfied to be accompfuiied by the boy 
and not by his sister, and with the wheeb and his 
tongue rattling along together, we soon reached the 
inu. 

Percy drove past it and was about to tnm into the 
entrance of the yard, but I stopped him. "I suppose 
yonr wheel is back there," he said. 

"Yes," said I, "but I will get out here." 

"AU right," he replied ; "I'll drive around to the 
sheds." 

At the open door of the large room I met Mrs. 
Chester, evidently on her way out of doors. She 
wore a wide straw hat, her hands were gloved, and 
she carried a basket and a pair of large shears. 
When she saw me there was a sudden flush upon her 
face, but it disappeared quickly. Whether this 
meant that she was agreeably surprised to see me 
again, or whether it showed that she resented my 
turning np again so soon after she thot^ht she was 
finally rid of me, I did not know. It does uot do to 
predicate too much upon the flushes of women. 

I hastened to inform her why I had come, and now, 
having recovered from her momentary surprise, she 
asked me to walk in and sit down, an invitation which 
I willingly accepted, for I did not in the least object 
to detaining her &om her garden. 

N'ow she wanted to know howl had managed to geton 
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with the bear, and wliat the people at the Cheltenham 
said about it, and when I went on to tell her the whole 
story, which I did at considerable length, she was 
intensely interested. She shuddered at the mnaway, 
^e laughed heartily at the aprising of the McKenna 
sister, and she listened earnestly to everything I had 
to say abont the Xiarramies. 

"Yon seem to have a wonderful way,"she ezclaimed, 
"of falling in with—" I think she was going to say 
"girls," bat she changed it to "people," 

"Yes," said L "I should not have imagined that I 
could make so many good friends in sach a short 
time." 

Then I went on to give her Mr. Larramie's message, 
and to say more things abont the bear. I was glad to 
think of any subject which might prolong the conver- 
sation. So far she was interested, and all that we said 
seemed perfectly natural to the occasion, bnt this conld 
not last, and I felt within me a strong desire to make 
some better nse of this interview. 

I had not expected to see her again, certainly not 
so soon, and here I was alone with her, free to say 
what I chose ; bnt what should I say f I had not pre* 
meditated anything serious. In fiict, I vss not sure 
that I wished to say anything which sbonld be consid- 
ered absolntely serionsand definite, but if I were ever to 
do anything definite— and the more I talked with this 
bright-eyed and merry-hearted young lady the stronger 
became the longing to say something definite— now 
was the time to prepare the way for what I might do 
or say hereafter. 

I was beginning to grow nervous, for the right thing 

to say would not present itself, when Pen^ strode into 
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the TOODL "Good morning, Mrs. Cliester," said he, 
and then, taming to me, be declared that he had been 
waiting in the yard, and began to think I might hare 
fotgotten I bad come for m; wheel. 

Of conise I rose and slie rose, and we followed Percy 
to the back door of the house. Ontside I saw that 
the boy of the inn was holdii^ the horse, aud that the 
wheel was already placed in the back part of the 
wagon. 

"I've got everything all right, I think," said Percy. 
"I didn't snppose it was necessary to wait for yon, 
bnt yon'd better take a look at it to see if yon tliink 
it will travel without mbbing or damaging itself." 

' I stepped to the wagon and fonnd that the bicycle 
was very well placed. "Now, then," said Percy, taking 
the reins and moonting to his seat, "all yoo've got to 
do is to get ap, and we'll be off." 

I tamed to the back door, bat she was not there. 
"Wait a minnte," said I, and I harried into the house. 
She was not in the liall. I looked into the large room. 
She was not there. I went into the parlor, and oat 
upon the front porch. Then I went back into the 
house to seek some one who might call her. I was 
even willing to avail myself of the services of citric 
acid, for I coald not leave that boose without speak- 
ing to her again. 

In a moment Mrs. Chester appeared from some inner 
room. I believe she suspected that I had something 
to say to her which had nothing to do with the bear 
or the Larramies, for I had been conscious that my 
speech had been a little rambling,as if I were earnestly 
thinking of something else than what I was saying, 
and that she desired I should be taken away withoat 
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an opportnmt? to nnbardeii my mind ; bnt now, hear* 
Ing me tramping about and knowing tbat I was look- 
ing for her, she was obliged to show herself. 

As she came forward I noticed that her expression 
had changed somewhat There was nothing merry 
aboat her eyes ; I think she was slightly pale, and her 
brows were a little contracted, as if she were doii^ 
something she did not want to do. 

"I hope yon found everything all right," she said. 

I looked at her steadily. "No," said I, "everything 
is not all right." 

A slight shade of anxiety came npon her face. "I 
am sorry to hear that," she said. "Was yonr wheel 
injured more than you thoughtl " 

"Wheel!" I exclaimed. "I was not thinking of 
wheels 1 I will tell you what is not all right. It is 
not right for me to go away without saying to you 
that I—" 

At this moment there was a strong, shrill whistle 
from the front of the house. A most unmistakable 
sense of relief showed itself npon her &ce. She ran 
to the fixint door, and called out, "Yes, he is coming." 

There was nothing for me to do but to follow her. 
I greatly disliked going away without saying what I 
wanted to say, and I would have been willing to 
speak even at the front door, bat she gave me no 
diance. 

"Good-by," she said, extending her hand. It was 
gloved. It gave no clasp— It invited none. As I 
could not say the words which were on my tongue, I 
said nothing, and, raising my cap, I hurried away. 

To make np for lost time, Percy drove very rapidly. 

"I came mighty near having a fight while you were in 
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tlielioase,"saidhe. "It w^ that boy at the inn. He's 
a queer sort of a felloT, and awfnll; impertineiit. 
He was taUcing abont yoo, and he wanted to know if 
the bear had hart yoo. He said he beliered you were 
really a&ald of the beast, and only wanted to show off 
before the women. 

"I stood np for yon, and 1 told him abont Edith's 
runaway, and then he said, fair and square, that he 
didn't believe yon stopped the horse. He said he 
guessed my sister pulled him up herself, and that then 
you came along and grabbed him and took aJl the 
credit He said he thought yon were that sort of a 
fellow. 

"That's the time I was going to pitch into him, but 
then I thought it would be a pretty low-down thing 
for me to be fighting a country tavem-boy, so I sim- 
ply gave him my opinion of him. I don't believe 
he'd have held the horse, only he thought it would 
make you get away quicker. He hates you. Did yon 
ever kick him or anythingt " 

I laughed, and, telling Percy that I had never 
kicked the boy, I thanked him for his championship 
of me. 
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A MAN ■WITH A LBTTBE 

When my nnfortanate bicycle had been started on its 
way to Waterton, I threw myself into the funily 
life of the Larramies, determined not to let them see 
any pertarbations of mind which had been caused by 
the extraordinary promptoess of the younger son. If 
a man had gone with me instead of that boy, I wonld 
have bad every opportunity of saying what I wanted 
to say to the mistress of the HoUy Sprig. I may state 
that I frequently found myself trying to determine 
what it was I wanted to say. 

I did my best to suppress all thoughts relating to 
things outside of this most hospitable and friendly 
honse, I went to see the bear with the yonnger mem- 
bers of the fiimily. I played four games of tennis, 
and in the afternoon the whole fiunily went to fish 
in a very pretty mill-pond about a mile from the 
house. A good many fish were caught, large and small, 
and not one of the female fishers, except Miss Wil- 
loughby, the nervous young lady, and little Clara, 
would allow me to take a fish from her hook. Even 
Mrs. Larramie said that if she fished at all she thought 
she ought to do everything for herself, and not depend 
upon other people. 
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As mach as possible I tried to be with Mr. Larra- 
mie and Walter. I had not the slightest dist^te for 
the company of the ladies, bat there was a oonscions- 
ness npon me that there were pleasant things in vhich 
a man onght to restrict himselt There was nothing 
chronic aboat this eonsotonsDess. It was on daty for 
this occasion only. 

That night at the snpper-table the conversation 
took a peculiar torn. Mr. Larramie was the chief 
speaker, and it pleased him to hold forth apon the 
merits of Mrs. Chester. He said, and his wife and 
others of the company agreed with him, that she was 
a lady of pecaliarly estimable character ; that she was 
, out of place ; that every one who knew her well felt 
that she was ont of place ; bnt that she so graced her 
position that she almost raised it to her level. Over 
and over again her Mends had said to her that a lady 
snch as she was— still young, of a good &mily, well 
educated, who had travelled, and moved in excellent 
society— shoald not continue to t>e the landlady of a 
country inn, bat the advice of her Mends had had no 
effect apon her. 

It was not known whether it was necessary for her 
to continue the inn-keeping business, bnt the general 
belief was that it was not necessary. It was sup- 
posed that she had had money when she married 
Ood&ey Chester, and he was not a poor man. 

Then came a strange revelation, which Mr. Lar- 
ramie dwelt upon with considerable earnestness. 
There was an idea, he said, that Mrs. Chester kept up 
the Holly Sprig because she thought it would be her 
husband's wish that she shoald do so. He had prob- 
ably said something about its being a provision for 
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her in case of his death. At any rate, she seemed 
desirous t» maintain the establishment exactly as he 
had ordered it in his life, making no change what- 
ever, very mnch as if she had expected him to come 
back, and wished him to find eTerything as he had 
left it 

"Of coarse she doesn't expect him to come back," 
said Mr. Larramie, "becanse it must now be four 
years since the time of his supposed murder—" 

"Supposed I " I cried, with much more excited 
interest than I would have shown if I had taken 
proper thought before speaking. 

"Well," said Mr. Larramle, "that is a fine point I 
said 'supposed ' because the facts of the case are not 
definitely known. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
however, that he is dead, for cren if this fact had not 
been conclusiTely proved by the police investigations, 
it might now be considered proved by his continned 
absence. It woold have been impossible for Mr. 
Chester alive to keep away from his wife for fonr 
years— they were devoted to each other. Farther- 
more, the exact manner of his death Is not known— 
althongh it mast have been a murder— and for these 
reasons I used the word 'supposed.' Bat, really, so 
£ar as human judgment can go, the whole matter is a 
certainty. I have not the slightest doubt in the 
world that Mrs. Chester so considers it, and yet, as 
^e does not positively know it,— as she has not the 
actnal proo& that her husband is no longer living,— 
she refuses in certain ways, in certain ways only, to 
consider herself a widow." 

"And what ways are thosel" I asked, in a voice 
which, I hope, exhibited no undue emotion. 
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"She declines to marry again," said Mrs. Larramie, 
now taking np the conversatiou. "Of coarse, such a 
pretty woman— I may say, snch a charming woman 
— vonld have admirers, and I know that she has had 
some most excellent offers, but she has always reftised 
to consider any of them. There was one gentleman, 
a man of wealth and position, who had proposed to 
her before she married Mr. Chester, who came on 
here to offer himself again, but she cnt off everything 
he had to say by telling him that as she did not posi- 
tively know that her hnsband was not living, she 
ooold not allow a word of that sort to be said to her. 
I know this, beeanse she told me so herself." 

There was a good deal more talk of the sort, and of 
conrse it interested me greatly, although I tried not 
to show it, bnt I coald not help wondering why the 
subject had been brought forward in snch an impres- 
sive manner upon the present occasion. It seemed to 
me that there was something personal in it— personal 
to me. Had that boy Percy been making reports T 

In the evening I foond ont all abont it^ and in a 
very straightforward and direct fashion. I dis- 
covered Miss Edith by herself, and asked her if all 
that talk abont Mrs. Chester had been intended for 
my benefit, and, if so, wby. 

She laughed. "I expected yon to oome and ask 
me aboat that," she said, "for of conrse yon conld see 
through a good deal of it. It is all Other's kindness 
and goodness. Percy was a little oat of temper when 
he came back, and he span a yarn about yonr being 
sweet on Mrs. Chester, and how he could hardly get 
yon away from her, and all that He had an idea 
that you wanted to go there and live, at least for the 
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sninmer. Sometbing a boy said to >iim made bim 
think that. So fotber thonght that if yon had any 
notions about Mrs. Chester yoa oagbt to have the 
matter placed properly before you irithont any delay, 
and I expect his reason for mentioning it at the sup- 
per-table was that it might then seem like a general 
subject of conversation, whereas it woold have been 
very pointed indeed if be bad taken you apart and 
talked to yon about it" 

"Indeed it would," said L "And if yon will allow 
me, I will say that boys are unmitigated nuisances ! 
If they are not hearing what they ought not to 
bear, they are imagining what they ought not to 
imagine—" 

"And telling things that they onght not to tell," she 
added, with a laugh. 

"Which is an extremely bad thing," said I, "when 
there is nothing to tell." 

For the rest of that evening I was more lively than 
is my wont, for it was a very easy thing to be lively 
in that family. I do not think I gave any one reason 
to suppose that I was a man whose attention had been 
called to a notice not to trespass. 

As usual, I communed with myself before going to 
bed. Wherefore this feeling of disappointment! 
What did it meant Would I have said anything of 
importance, of moment, to Mrs. Chester, if the boy 
Percy had given me an opportunity t What would I 
have saidi What could I have saidt I could see 
that she did not wish that I should say anything, and 
now I knew the reason for it It was all plain enough 
on her side. Even if she had allowed herself any 
sort of emotion regarding me, she did not wish me to 
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indnlge in aoyUiiug of the kind. But as for myself 
—I eonid decide notbing aboat mysel£ 

I smiled grimly as my eyes fell npon the little box 
of capsales. My first thought was that I sbonld take 
two of them, bat then I shook my bead. "It wonld be 
utterly nseless," I said ; "they wonld do me no good." 

la the coarse of the next morning I fonnd myself 
alone. I pnt on my cap, lighted a pipe, and started 
down the flag walk to the gate. In a few moments I 
heard ronniDg steps behind me, and, turning, I saw 
Miss Edith. "Don't look cross," she said. "Were 
yon going for a walk t " 

I scouted the idea of crossness, and said that I bad 
thought of taking a stroll. 

"That seems funny," said she, "for nobody in this 
house ever goes out for a lonely walk. But you can- 
not go jnst yet There's a man at the back of the 
house with a letter for yon." 

"A letter I" I exclaimed. "Who in the world 
could hare sent a letter to me heret" 

"The only way to find out," she answered, "is to go 
and see." 

Under a tree at the back of the house I found a 
young negro man, very warm and dusty, who handed 
me a letter, which, to my surprise, bore no address. 
"How do yon know this is for met" said L 

He was a good-natured-looking fellow. "Oh, I 
know it's for you, sir," said he. "They told me at 
the little tavern— the Holly something— that I'd find 
yon here. You're the gentleman that had a bicycle 
tire eat np by a bear, ain't yon t " 

I admitted that I was, and, stiU without opening 
the letter, I asked him where it came from. 
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" That was ^ven to me in New York, sir," said he, 
"by a D^o, one of these I-talians. He gave me the 
money to go to Blackbora Station in the cars, and 
then I walked over to the tarem. He said he thought 
I'd find yon there, sir. He told me just what sort of 
a lookin' man yon vas, sir, and that letter is for yon, 
and no mistake. He didn't know yonr name, or he'd 
pat it on." 

"Oh, it is from the owner of the beta," said I. 

"Yes, sir," said the man, "that's him. He did own 
a bear— he told me— that eat np your tire." 

I now tore open the blank envelope, and found it 
contained a letter on a single sheet, and in this was a 
folded paper, very dirty. The letter was apparently 
written in Italian, and had no signature. I ran my eye 
along the opening lines, and soon fonnd tliat it would 
be a very difficult piece of business for me to read it I 
was a fair French and German scholar, bnt my knowl- 
edge of Italian was due entirely to its relationship 
witli Latin. I told the man to rest himself some- 
where, and went to the honse, and, finding Miss 
Edith, I informed her that I had a letter from the 
bear man, and asked her if she could read Italian. 

"I studied the language at school," she said, "but 
I have not practised much. However, let us go into 
the library— there is a dictionary there— and perhaps 
we can spell it ont" 

We spread the open sheet upon the library-table^ 
and laid the folded paper near by, and, sitting side 
by side, with a dictionary before us, we went to work. 
It was very hard work. 

"I think," said my companion, after ten minutes' 

application, "that the man who sent yon this letter 
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-writes Italian about as badly as ve read it. I Uiinlc 
I conld decipher the meuiiiig of liis vords if I knew 
That letters those fanny soratehes vere intended to 
represent. Bat let as stick to it. After a while we 
may get a little used to the writing, and I must admit 
that I have a cariosity to know what the man has to 
say about his bear." 

After a time the work became easier. Hiss Edith 
possessed an acateness of perception which enabled 
her to decipher almost illegible words by comparing 
them with others which were better written. We 
were at last enabled to translate the letter. The sub- 
stance of it was as follows : 

The writer came to New York on a ship. There 
was a man on the ship, an Italian man, who was very 
wicked. He did very wicked things to the writer. 
When he got to New York he kept on being wicked. 
He was so wicked that the writer made up his mind 
to kill him. He waited for him one night for two 
hoois. 

At last the moment came. It was very dark, and 
the Tictim came, walking fast. The avenger sprang 
from a doorway, and plunged bis knife into the back 
of the victim. The man fell, and the moment he fell 
the writer of the letter knew that he was not the man 
he had intended to kilL The wicked man wonld not 
have been killed so easily. He turned over the man. 
He was dead. His eyes were nsed to the daiiness, 
and be could see that he was the wrong man. 

The coat of the murdered man had fallen open, and 

a paper showed itself in an inside pocket. The Italian 

wtuted only long enough to snatch this paper. He 

wanted to have something which had belonged to that 
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poor, wrongly mnrdered man. Aiter that he heard no 
more abont the great mistake he had committed. He 
conid not read the newspapers, and he asked nobody 
any qnestioos. He pat the paper away and kept it. 
He often thought he ought to bum the paper, but he 
did not do it. He was a^id. The paper bad a name 
on it, and he was sure it was the name of the man he 
had killed. He thought as long as he kept the paper 
there was a chance for his foi^veness. 

This was all four years ago. He worked hard, and 
after a while he bought a bear. When bis bear ate up 
the India-rubber on my bicycle he was very much 
frightened, for he was a&aid be might be sent to 
prison. But that was not the fright that made him 
mn away. 

When he talked to the boy and asked him the name 
of the keeper of the inn, and the boy told him what it 
was, the earth seemed to open and he saw hell. The 
name was the name that was on the paper he had 
taken from the man he had killed by mistake, and 
this was his wife whose house he was staying at:. He 
was seized with snch a horror and such a fear that 
everything might be found out, and that he would be 
arrested, that he ran away to the railroad and took a 
train for New York. 

' ' He did not want his bear. He did not want to be 
known as the man who had been going abont with a 
bear. One thingfhe wanted, and Uiat was to get back 
to Italy, where he wonld be safe. He was going 
back very soon in a ship. He had changed his name. 
He coxdd not be found any more. 

But he knew his soul would never have any peace 
if he did not send the paper to the wife of the man he 
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had made a mistake abont Bat he conld not inite a 
letter to her, so he sent it to me, for me to give her 
the paper and to tell her what he bad written in the 
letter. He left America forever. Nobody in this 
conntry would ever see him again. He was gone. He 
was lost to all people in this ooontry, bnt his sonl felt 
better now that he had done that which wonld make 
the lady whose husband he had killed know how it 
had happened. The bear he wonld give to her. That 
was all that he conld do for her. 

There was no formal close to the letter ; the writer 
had said what he had to say and stopped. 

Miss Edith and I looked at each other. Her eyes 
had grown large and bright. "Now, shall we examine 
the paper!" 

"I do not know that we have a right to do so," I said. 
I know my voice was trembling, for I was very much 
agitated. "That belougs to— to her 1 " 

"I think," said Miss Edith, "that we ought to look 
at it It is merely a folded paper. I do not think we 
ought to thmst information npon Mrs. Chester with- 
out knowing what it is. Perhaps the man made a 
mistake in the name. We may do a great deal of mis- 
chief if we do not know exactly what we are about" 
And so saying she took the paper and opened it. 

It was nothing bat a grocery bill, bnt it was made 
oat to— Godfrey Chester, Dr. Evidently it was for 
goods supplied to the ian. It was receipted. 

For a few moments I said nothing, and then I ex- 
claimed, in tones which made my companion gaze 
very earnestly at me : "Imnst gotoherimmediately! 
I must take these papers 1 She must know every- 
thing 1 " 
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"Excnse me," said Miss Edith, "but don't yon think 
that sometliing ought to be done aboat apprehending 
this man— this Italianf Let ns go and question his 
messenger." We went out together, she carrying, 
tightly clasped, both the letter and the bill. 

The black man coold t«ll as very little. An Italian 
he bad never seen before had given him the letter to 
take to Holly Bprig Inn, and give to the gentleman 
who had had his tire eaten by a bear. If the gentle- 
man was not there, he was to ask to have it sent to 
him. That was everything he knew. 

"Did the Italian give yon money to go back with!" 
asked Miss IBdith, and title man rather reluctantly ad- 
mitted that he did. 

"Well, yon can keep that for yonrself," said she, 
"and we'll pay yonr passage back. Bnt we wonld 
like you to wait here for a while. There may be 
some sort of an answer." 

The man langhed. " 'Taint no nse sendin' no an- 
swer," said he ; "I eonlda't find that Dago again. 
They're all so mnch alike. He said he was goin' 
away on a ship. Yon see it was yesterday he gave me 
that letter. I 'spect he'll be a long way ont to sea 
before I get back, even if I did know who he was and 
what ship he was goln' on. Bat if yon want me to 
wait, I don't mind waitiu'." 

"Very good," said Miss Edith ; "you can go into 
the kitchen and have something to eat" And, calling 
a maid, she gave orders for the man's entertainment. 

"Now," said she, turning to me, "let ns take a walk 
through the orchard. I want to talk to you." 

"Ko," said I, "I can't talk at present. I must go 

immediately to the inn with those papers. It is r^;ht 
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that not a moment sboold be lost in deUverioK this 
most momentous message vhich has been intmsted to 
me." 

"Bat I most speak to yon fiisf^" said she, and she 
Talked rapidly toward the orchard. As she still 
held the papers in her hand, I fras obliged to foUov 
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USB EDITH IB DIHAFFOINTED 

As soon as we had begun to walk onder the apple-trees 
she tnmed to me and said : "I don't think yon onght 
to take this letter and the bill to Mrs. Chester. It 
wonld not be right There wonld be something crad 
aboat it" 

"What do yon meanl " I exclaimed. 

"Of conise I do not knov exactly the state of the 
case," she answered, "but I will tell yon what I think 
about it as far as I know. Yon must not be offended 
at what I say. If I am a friend to anybody— and I 
would be ashamed if I were not a Mend to yon— I 
mnst tell him just what I think abont things, and this 
is what I think aboat this thing : I ought to take 
these papers to Mrs. Chester. I know her well 
enough, and it is a woman who onght to go to her at 
SQCh a time." 

"That message was intmsted to me," I said. 

"Of conise it was," she answered, "bnt the bear 
man did not know what he was doing. He did not 
understand the circnmstances." 

"What circumstances t" I asked. 

She gave me a look as if she were going to take aim 

at me and wanted to be sure of my position. Then 
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slie said : "Percy told ns he thought yon were ootirt- 
ing His. Chester, That was pure impertiiieitce on his 
part^ and perhaps That &ther said at the table was 
impertiiieiice too, bat I knoT he said it because he 
thought there might be something in Percy's chatter, 
and that yon ought to nndeistand how things stood. 
Now, you may think it impertinence on my part ii 
yon choose, bnt it really does seem to me that yon are 
very much interested in Mis. Chester. Didn't yon in- 
tend to walk down to the Holly Sprig when yon were 
starting out by yonrself this morning t" 

"Yes," said I, "I did." 

"I thought so," she replied. "That, of course, was 
your own business, and what &iher said about her be- 
ing unwilling to marry again need not hare made any 
difference to you if you had chosen not to mind it 
Bnt now, don't you think, if you look at the matter 
Mrly and squarely, it would be pretty hard on Mrs. 
Chester if yon were to go down to her and make her 
understand that she really is a widow, and that now 
she is fi-ee to listen to yon if you wimt to say anything to 
herf This may sonnd a little hard and cruel, bnt don't 
yon think it is the way she wonld have to look at it t" 

She stopped as she spoke, and I turned and stood 
sUent, looking at her. 

"My first thought was," she sfdd, "to advise yon to 
tell fother about all this, and take his advice about 
telling her, but I don't think you wonld like that. 
Now, would you like that!" 

"No," I answered, "I certainly would not" 

"And don't yon really think I onght to go to her 
with the message, and then come back and tell yon 
how she took it and what she saidT" 
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For nearly a minate I did not speak, but I koev 
she vas rights and at last I admitted it 

"I am glad to hear yon say so 1 " die exclaimed, 
"As sooo as dinner is over I shall drive to the Holly 
Sprig." 

We still -walked on, and she proposed that we shonid 
go to the top of a hill beyond the orchard, where 
there was a pretty Tiew. 

"You may think me a strange sort of a girl," she 
said, presently, "bat I can't help it I suppose I am 
strange. I have often thooght I woald like very 
mnch to taJk freely and honestly -with a man about 
the reasons which people have for falling in love irith 
each other. Of course I conld not ask my &ther or 
brother, because they woold simply langh at me and 
tell me that feUing in love was very mnch like the 
springing np of weeds— generally withont reason and 
often objectionable. But yon would be more likely 
to tell me something which wonld be of advantage to 
me in my studies." 

"Your studies!" I exclaimed. ""What in the 
world are you studying!" 

"Well, I am studying hnman natnre,— not as a 
whole, of course } that's too lai^ a subject, but cer- 
tain phases of it,— and I particularly want to know 
why sndi queer people come together and get mar- 
ried. Kow I have great advantages in such a stndy, 
much greater than most girls have." 

"What are theyt" 1 asked. 

"The principal one is that I never intend to marry. 

X made np my mind to that a good while ago. There 

is a great deal of work that I '«nnt to do in this 

world, and I could not do it properly if I were tied 
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to a maiL I Toold either have to submit myself to 
his ways, or he woald have to submit himself to my 
ways, and that would not snit me. In the one case I 
should not respect him, and in the other I should not 
respect myself." 

"Bat suppose," said I, "yon should meet a man ' 
who should be in perfect harmony with yoa in all 
important points) " 

"Ah," she said, "that sort of thing never happens. 
Ton mi^t as well expect to pick np two pebbles ex- 
actly alike. I don't believe in it. Bnt if at any 
time daring the rest of my life yon show me any ex- 
amples of soch harmony, I will diange my opinions. 
I believe that if I can wait long enongh, society will 
catch np with me. Everything looks that way to 
me." 

"It may be that yon are right," I answered. "So- 
ciety is getting on fomonsly. Bnt what is it yon 
want to ask met" 

"Simply this," she replied. "What is it which in- 
terests yon so mnch in Mrs. Chester 1 " 

I looked at her in astonishment. "Truly," I ex- 
claimed, "that is a remarkable question I" 

"I know it," she replied, "and I suppose you are 
saying to yourself, ' Here is a girl who has known me 
less than three days, and yet she asks me to tell her 
about my feeling toward another woman.' Bnt^ 
really, it seems to me that as yon have not known 
that other woman three days, as much Mendship and 
confidence might spring np in the one case as affec- 
tion in the other." 

"Affectionl" said I, "Have I said any thing about 
affection t " 
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"No, you have not," she replied j "and if there 
isn't any affection, of coorse that ends this special 
stndy on my part." 

We reached the top of the hill, bat I forgot to look 
ont apon the viev. "I think yon are a strange 
girl," I said, "bnt I like yon, and I have a mind to 
try to ausver yoor question. I have not been able 
quite to satisfy myself abont my feelings tovard 
Mrs. Chester, bnt now I think I can say that I have 
an affection for her." 

"Good I " ^e exclaimed. "I like that t That is an 
honest answer if ever there was one. Bnt tell me 
why it is that yon have an affection for her. It mnst 
have been almost a case of love at first sight" 

"It isn't easy to give reasons for snch feelii^s," I 
said. "They spring np, as yoor &rther would say, 
very much bke weeds." 

"Indeed they do," she interpolated; "sometimes 
t^ey grow in the middle of a gravel path where they 
c^inot expect to be allowed to stay." 

I reflected a moment "I don't mind talking abont 
these things to yon," I said. "It seems almost like 
talking to myself" 

"TbaX is a compliment I appreciate," she said. 
"And now go on. Why do yon care for herl " 

"Well," said I, "in the first place^ she is very 
handsome. Don't yon think sot " 

"Oh, yes I In feet, I think she is almost what 
might be called exactly beantifol." 

"Then she has sach charming manners," Icontinaed. 

"And ^e is so sensible— althongh yon may not think 

I had mach chance to find oat that Moreover, there 

is a certain sympathetic cordiality abont her—" 
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"Wliich, of conise," intermpted my compatuon, 
"you suppose she would not show to any man bnt 
yon." 

"Yes," said I. "I am speaking honestly now, and 
that's the way it strikes me. Of course I may be a 
fool, bnt I did think that a sympathy had arisen be- 
tween OS which wonld not arise between her and 
anybody else." 

Miss Edith langhed heartily. "I am getting to 
know a great deal about one side of the snbject," she 
said. "And now tell me— is that alll I don't be- 
lieve it is." 

"No," I answered, "it is not There is something 
more whidi makes her attractive to me. I cannot 
exactly explain it except by saying that it is her snr- 
ronndiug atmosphere— it is everything that pertains 
to her. It is the life she lives j it is her home; it is 
the beaaty and peace, the sense of charm which in- 
fuses her and everything that belongs to her." 

"Beaatifhl!" said Miss Edith. "I expected an 
answer like that, bnt not so well pnL Now let me 
translate it into plain, simple language. What yon 
want is to give np yonr present life, which mnst be 
awfully stupid, and go and help Mrs. Chester keep 
the HoUy Sprig. That wonld snit yon exactly. A 
charming wife, charming surroundings, charming 
sense of living, a life of absolute independence I Bnt 
don't think," she added, quickly, "that I am impnt- 
ing any sordid motives to you. I meant nothing of 
the kind. Yon wonld do jnst as much to make the 
inn popular as she would. I expect you would make 
her rich." 

"Miss Edith Larramie," said I, "yon are a heart- 
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less deceirer I It makes my Mood nm cold to bear 
yOQ speak in that way." 

"Never mind that," she said, "bnt tell me, didn't 
yon think it ifonld be jost lovely to live with her in 
that delightAiI little inn t " 

I coold not help smiling at her earnestness, bnt I 
answered that I did think so. 

She nodded her head reflectively. "Yes," she 
said, "I was right. I think yon onght to admit that 
I am a good judge of hnman natnre~at least, in some 
people and nnder certain ciroomstances." 

"Yon are," said I. "I admit that Now answer 
me a questioQ. What do yon think of it t " 

"I don't like it," she said. "And don't yoa see," 
she added, with animation, "what an advantage I 
possess in having determined never to marry f Very 
few other girb wonld be willing to speak to yon so 
plainly. They would be aftwd you would think that 
they wanted yon, but, as I don't want anybody, you 
and I can talk over things of this kind like free and 
eqoal hnman beings. So X will say again that I don't 
like your afi'ection for Mrs. Chester. It disappoints 
me." 

"Disappoints yon 1 " I exclaimed. 

"Yes," she said, "that is the word. You must 
remember that my acquaintance with yon began with 
a sort of a bump. A great deal happened in an in- 
stant I formed high ideas of you, and among them 
were ideas of the future. Yon can't help that when 
you are thinking of people who interest yoo. Your 
mind will run ahead. When I found out about Mrs. 
Chester I was disappointed. It might be all very 
delightful, bnt yon onght to do better than that I " 
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"How old are yon ! " I asked. 

"Twenty-two last May," she replied. 

"]jn't tliat the dinuer-bell I hear in the distance T " 
I said. 

"Yes," she answered, "and we will go down." 

On the way she stopped, and we stood &cing each 
other. "I am greatly obliged to yon," she said, "for 
giving me yonr confidence in this way, and I want 
yon to believe that I shall be thoronghly loyal to yon, 
and that I never will breathe anything yon have 
said. But I also want yon to know that I do not 
change any of my opinions. iNow we onderstand 
each other, don't we T " 

"Yes," I answered, "bat I think I understand yon 
better than you nnderstand me." 

"Not a bit of it," she replied; "that's nonsense. 
Do yon see that fiower-pot on the top of the stomp 
by the little hill over tberel Percy has been firing 
at it with his air-gun. Do yon think yon coold hit it 
with an applet Let's each take three apples and 
try." 

It was late in the afternoon when Miss Edith 
returned from the Holly Sprig, where she and Gene- 
vieve had driven in a pony-cart. I was with the 
rest of the fomily on the golf links a short distance 
from, the honse, and it was some time before she got 
a chance to speak to me, but she managed at last 

"How did she take the uewst" I eagerly asked. 

The girl hesitated. "I don't think I onght to tell 
yoQ all she said and did. It was really a private 
interview between ns two, and I know she would not 
want me to say much about it And I don't think 
you would want to hear everything." 
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I hastened to assure bar that I iroold not ask for 
the particulars of the conversatiou, I only wished 
to know the general effect of the message npon her. 
That was legitimate enongh, as, in foct, she received 
the message through me. 

"Well, she was very much affected, and it would 
have been dreadful if yon had gone. On the whole, 
however, I cannot help thinking that the Italian's 
letter was a great relief to her, particularly because 
she found that her husband had been killed by mis- 
take. Bhe said that one of the greatest loads npon 
her sonl had been the feeling that he had had an 
enemy who hated him enough to kill him. But now 
the ease is very different, and it is a great comfort to 
her to know it" 

"And about the mnrdererJ" I said. "Did yon 
ask her if she wanted steps taken to apprehend 
himt" 

"Yes," she said, "I did speak of it, and she is very 
anxious that nothing shall be done in that direction. 
Even if the Italian should be caught, she would not 
have the afEur again pnblidy discussed and dissected. 
She believes the man's story, and she never wants to 
hear of him ^ain. Indeed, I think that if it should be 
proved that tiie Italian killed Mr. Chester on purpose, 
it would be the great«it blow that could be inflicted 
npon her." 

"Then," said I, "I might as well let the negro man 
go his way. I have not paid him his passage-money 
to the city. I knew he woold wait nntil he got it^ 
and it might be desirable to t^e him into custody." 

"Oh,'no,"she sud. "Mrs. Chester spoke about that. 

8he doesn't want the man tronbled in any iray. He 
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knew notliiDg of the message he carried. Not I am 
going to tell fother about it— she asked me to do it." 

That evening was a meny one. We had charades, 
and a good nkany other things were goii% on. Miss 
Willonghby was an admirable actress, and Miss Edith 
was not bad, dthongh she conid never get rid of her 
personality. I was in a singnlar state of mind. I felt 
as if I had been relieved from a weight My spirits 
were actnally bnoyant. 

"Yon should not be so noreasonably gay," said Miss 
Edith to me. "That may be yoor way when yon get 
better acquainted with people, bnt I am afraid some 
of the fomily will think that yon are in snch good 
spirits because Mrs. Chester now knows that she is a 
widow." 

"Oh, there is no danger of their thinking anything 
of that sort," I said. "Don't you suppose they will 
attribute my good spirits to the &ct that the man who 
took my bicycle to Waterton brought back my big 
valise, so that I am enabled to look like a gentleman 
in the parlorl And then, as he also brought word 
that my bicycle will be alt ready for me to-morrow, 
don't yoQ think it is to be expected of me that I 
shonld try to make myself as agreeable as possible on 
this my last evening with all you good friends 1 " 

She shook her head. "Those excuses will not i>ass. 
Ton are abnormally cheerftd. My study of you is ex- 
tremely iuterestlDg, but not altogeUier satis&ctory." 
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UI8S WnXOTJOHBY 

It was decreed the next day that I should not leave 
until after dinner. They would send me over to 
Blaokhnm Station by a cross-road, and I conld then 
reach Waterton in less than an hoar. "There is an- 
other good thing about this arrangement," said Miss 
Edith, for it was she who aononnced it to me, "and 
that is that yon can take charge of Amy." 

I gazed at her mystified, and she said, "Don't yon 
know that Hiss WiUooghby is going in the same train 
with yon!" 

"What I " I exclaimed, far too forcibly. 

"Yes. Her yisit ends to-day. She lives in 'Water- 
ton. Bnt why shonld that affect yon so wonderfally 1 
I am snre yon cannot object to an hoar in the train 
with Amy Willonghby. She may talk a good deal, bat 
yon mast admit that she talks well." 

"Ol(J€Ct I " I said. "Of conrse I don't olgect. She 
talks very well Indeed, and I shall be glad to have the 
pleasure of her company." 

"No one woald have Uionght so," she said, looking 
at me with a criticising eye, "who had seen yon when 
yon heard she was going." 

"It was the suddenness," I said. 
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"Oh, yes," she replied, "and yonr delicate nerres." 

InmysoolIcriedouttXJmyself : "Amleverto break 
free from young vomen 1 Is there to be a railroad 
accident between here and Waterton I If so, I shall 
save the nearest old gentleman ! " 

I believe the Larramies were tmly sorry to have me 
go. Each one of them in torn told me so. Mrs. I^ar- 
ramie again said to me, with tears in her eyes, that it 
made her shudder to think what that home might be 
if it had not been for me. 

Mr. Larramie and Walter promised to get np some 
fine excursions if I woold stay a little longer, and 
Oenevieve made me sit down beside her tinder a tree. 

"I am awftally sorry you are going," she said. "I 
always wanted a gentleman friend, and I believe if 
you'd stay a little longer you'd be one. Ton see, 
Walter is really too old for me to confide in, and 
Percy thinks he's too old— and that's a great deal 
worse. Bat you're jnst the age I like. There are so 
many things I would say to yon if you lived here." 

Little Clara cried when she heard I was going, and 
I felt myself obliged to commit the shameftd decep- 
tion of talking about baby bears and my possible te- 
tom to this place. 

Miss Edith accompanied us to the station, and when 
I took leave of her on the platform she gave me a 
good, hearty handshake. "I believe that we shall see 
each other again," she said, "and when we meet I 
want you to make a report, and I hope it will be a 
good one ! " 

"About what! " I asked. 

She smiled in gentle derision, and the conductor 
cried, "All aboard 1 " 
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I found a Tacant seat, and, side by side, Miss Wil- 
longhby and I sped on toward "Waterton. 

For some time I had noticed that Miss 'Willooghby 
had ceased to look past me when she spoke to me, 
and now she fixed her eyes folly upon me and said : 

"I am always sorry when I go away from that hoose, 
for I think the people who live there are Oie dearest 
in the world, excepting my own mother and annt, 
who are nearer to me than anybody else, although, if 
I needed a mother, Mts. Larramle would take me to 
her heart, I am sure, just as If I were her own daugh- 
ter, and I am not related to then! in any way, although 
I have always looked upon Edith as a sister, and I 
don't believe that if I had a real sister she could pos- 
sibly have been as dear a girl as Edith, who is so lov- 
ableand tender and fot^giving,— whenever there Is any- 
thing to forgive,— and who, although she is a girl of 
such strong character and such a very peculiar w^y of 
thinking about things, has never said a hard word to 
me in all her life, even when she found that our opin- 
ions were different, which was something she often did 
find, for she looks upon everything in this world in 
her own way, and bases all her judgments upon her 
own observations and convictions, while I am very 
willing to let those whom I think I ought to look up 
to and respect judge for me— at least in a great many 
things, but of course not in all matters, for there are 
some things which we most decide for ourselves with- 
out reference to other people's opinions, though I 
should be sorry indeed if I had so many things to de- 
cide as Edith has, or rather chooses to have, for if she 
would depend more upon other people I think it 
would not only be easier for her, but really make her 
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happier, for if yon could hear some of the vonderfnl 
things which she has discossed with me after we have 
gone to bed at night it would really make your head 
ache— that is, if yon are sulgect to that sort of thing, 
which I am if I am kept awake too long, but I am 
prond to say that I don't think I ever allowed Edith 
to suppose that I was tired of hearing her talk, for 
when any one is as lovely as she is I think she ought 
to be allowed to talk about what she pleases and just 
as long as she pleases." 

Surprising as it may appear, nothing happened on 
that railroad journey. Ko cow of Cathay blundered 
in fh>nt of the locomotiTe ; no freight train came 
around a curve going in the opposite directiOQ upon 
ths same track ; everything went smoothly and ac- 
cording to schedule. Miss Willonghby did not talk 
all the time. She was not the greatest talker I ever 
knew ; she was not even the fastest ; she was always 
willing to wait until her turn came : but she had won- 
derful endurance for a steady streteh. She never made 
a bad start, she never broke, she went steadily over 
the track until the heat had been run. 

When the time came for me to :^eak she listened 
with great interest, and sometimes at my words her 
eyes sparkled almost as much as they did when she 
was speaking herself. She knew a great many things, 
and I was pleased to find out that she was especially 
interested in the good qualities of tjie people she 
knew. I never heard so many gracious sentiments in 
so short a time. 

Miss Willoughby's residence was but a short dis- 
tance from the station at Waterton; and as she 
thought it entirely unnecessary to take a cab, I 
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attended to her baggage, and offered to valk with her 
to her home and carry her little b^. I was abont to 
leave her at the door, bat this she positively forbade. 
. I mast step in for a minate or two to see her mother 
and her auot. They had heard of me, and would 
never foi^ve her if she let me go withont their see- 
ing me. As the door opened immediately, we went 
in. 

Miss Willoughby's mother and annt were two most 
charming elderly ladies, immaculately dainty in their 
dress, cordial of manner, bright of eye, and dimina- 
tive of hand, prodacing the impression of genUe good- 
ness set off by soft white mnslin, folded tenderly. 

They had heard of me. In the few days in which 
I had been with the Larramies, Miss "Willot^ihby had 
written of me. They insisted that I should stay to 
snpper, for what good reason coold there be for my 
taking that meal at the hotel— not a very good one— 
when they would be so glad to have me sup with them 
and talk about oar mntnal friends t 

I had no reasonable objection to offer, and, return- 
ing to the station, I took my ba^age to the hotel, 
where I prepared to sup with the Willoughby family. 

They were now a little family of three, ^though 
there was a brother who had started away the day 
before on a bicycling tonr very like my own, and 
they were both so delighted to have Amy visit the 
Larramies, and they were both so delighted to have 
her come back. 

The sapper was a delicate one, suitable for canary 

birds, bat at an early stage of the meal a savory little 

sirloin steak was brought on which had been cooked 

especially for me. Of coarse I could not be e 
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to be satisfied -with tbin dainties, no matter ho-w taste- 
fal they might be. 

This house -was the abode of intelligeiice, cultivated 
tteie, and opnlence. It was probably lie fiaest man- 
sion of the to-wn. In every room there were things 
to see, and after supper ve looked at them, and, as I 
wandered from pictures to yases and carved ivory, 
the remarks of the two elder ladies and Kiss Wil- 
longhby seemed like a harmonized choms accom- 
panying the rest of the performance. Each spoke at 
the right time, each in her tnm said the thing she 
onght to say. It was a rare exhibition of hospitable 
enthusiasm, tempered by sympathetic consideration 
for me and for eaeh other. 

I soon discovered that many of the water-color 
drawings on the walls were the work of Miss "Wil- 
loughby, and when she saw I was interested in them 
she produced a portfolio of her sketches. I liked her 
coloring very mnch. It was sometimes better than 
her drawing. It was dainty, delicate, and su|^;estive. 
One picture attracted me the moment my eyes fell 
upon it ; it was one of the most carefully executed, 
and it represented the Holly Sprig Inn. 

"You recognize that!" said Miss Willoughby, evi- 
dently pleased. "Ton see that light-colored sjmt in 
the portico 1 That's Mrs. Chester; she stood there 
when I was making the drawing. It is nothing bnt 
two or three little dabs, but that is the way she 
looked at a distance. Around on this side is the cor- 
ner of the yard where the bear tried to eat up the 
tire of your bicycle." 

I gazed and gazed at the little light-colored spot in 

the portico. I gave it form, light, feeling. I could 
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see perfect features, bine eyes -whicli looked oat at 
me, a form of simple grace. 

I held that picture a good while, saying little, and 
scarcely listenlDg to Miss 'Willonghby's voids. At 
last I felt obliged to replace it in the portfolio. If 
the artist had been a poor girl, I woold have offered 
to bny it ; if I had known her better, I woold have 
asked her to give it to me j bnt I conld do nothing 
bnt pnt it back. 

Glancing at l^e clock I saw that It was time for me 
to go, bat when I announced this £ict the ladies very 
much demurred. Wliy should I go to that uncom- 
fortable hotel T They would send for my b^^age. 
There was not the least reason in the world why I 
should spend the night in that second-rate establish- 
ment 

"See," said Mrs. Willonghby, opening the door of 
a room in the rear of the parlor. "If you will stay 
with ns to-night we will lodge you in the chamber of 
the fovored guest All the pictures on the walk were 
done by my daughter." 

I looked into the room. It was the most charming 
and luxnrlons bedroom I had ever seen. It was 
lighted, and the harmony of its furnishings was a 
treat to the eye. 

But I stood firm in my purpose to depart I would 
- not spend the night in that house. There would be 
a fire, burglars, I knew not what ! Against all kind 
entreaties I ui^ed the absolute necessity of my start- 
ing away by the very break of day, and I conld not 
disturb a private &mily by aoy such proceeding. 
They saw that I was determined to go, and they 
allowed me to depart 
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AN lOIOLE 

Mt room at the hotel ^iras as dreary as a stubble- 
field npon a November erening. The whole house 
Tras new, ramished, and hard. My bedroom vassmalL 
A piece of new ingrain carpet covered part of the 
hard varnished floor. Four hard vails and a ceiling, 
deadly vfaite, snrronnded me. The hard varnished 
bedstead (the mattress felt as if it -were varnished) 
nearly filled the little room. Two stiff chairs, and a 
yellow window-shade which looked as if it were made 
of varnished wood, glittered In the feeble light of a 
glass lamp, while the ghastly grayish pallor of the 
ewer and basin on the wash-stand was thrown into 
bold relief by the intenser whiteness of the wall be- 
hind it 

I pat ont my light as soon as possible and resolutely 
closed my eyes, for a street lamp opposite my window 
would not allow the room to fade into obscurity, and, 
as long as the hardness of the bed prevented me from 
sleeping, my thoughts ran back to the diamber of the 
fiivored guest, but my conscience stood by me. Cathay 
is a country where It is necessary to be very careful. 

I did not leave Waterton until after nine o'clock 

the next day, for, although I was early at the shop to 
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which my bicycle had been sent, it was not quite 
ready for m^ and I had to vait Fortonately no Wil- 
longbby came that way. 

But when at last I moonted my wheel I sped away 
rapidly toward the north. I had ordered my bag- 
gage expressed to a town fifty miles away, and I hoped 
that if I rode steadily and kept my eyes straight in 
front of me I might safely get out of Cathay, for the 
bonndaries of that fatefol territory conld not extend 
themselves indefinitely. 

Toward the close of the afternoon I saw a female 
in front of me, her back to me, walking, and poshing 
a bicycle. 

"I^ow," said I to myself "she is doing that becaose 
she likes it, and it is none of my business." I gazed 
over the fields on the other side of the road, bat as I 
passed her I coold not help giving a glance at her 
machine. The air was gone from the tire of the hind 
wheel. 

"Ah," said I to myself, "perhaps her pomp is ont 
of order, or it may be that she does not know how to 
work it. It is getting late. Bfae may have to go a 
long distance. I coold pomp it op for her in no time. 
Even if there is a hole in it I conld mend it." Bot I 
did not stop. I had steeled my heart against any 
more adventures in Cathay. 

But my conscience did not stand by me. I coold 
not foi^t that poor woman plodding along the weary 
road and darkness not far away. I went slower and 
slower, and at last I tnmed. 

"It wonld not take me five minutes to help her," 
I said. " I most be careftd, but I need not be a churl." 
And I rode rapidly back. 
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I came in sight of her just as she yras turaing into 
the gateway of a pretty house-yard. Doubtless she 
lived there. I tnmed again and spun away faster 
than I had gone that day. 

For more than a month I jonmeyed and sojourned 
in a beantifnl river valley and among the low foot- 
hills of the monntains. The weather was fair, the 
scenery was pleasing, and at last I came to believe 
that I had passed the boimdaries of Cathay. I took 
no tablets from my little box. I did not feel that I 
had need of them. 

In the course of time I ceased to travel northward. 
My vacation was not very near its end, but I chose to 
turn my iace toward the scene of my coming daties. 
I made a wide circuit, I rode slowly, and I stopped 
often. 

One day I passed through a village, and at the 
outer edge of it a little girl, about four years old, 
tried to cross the road. Tripping, she fell down al- 
most in front of me. It was only by a powerful and 
sndden exertion that I prevented myself from going 
over her, and as I wheeled across the road my machine 
came within two feet of her. She lay there yelling 
in the dnst I dismounted, and, picking her up I 
carried her to the other side of the road. There I 
left her to toddle homeward while I went on my way. 
I could not but sigh as I thought that I was ^;ain in 
Cathay. 

Two days after this I entered 'Waterton. There 
was another road, said to be a very pleasant one, 
which lay to the westward, and which would have 
taken me to Walford through a country new to m^ 
but I wished to make no fhrther explorations in 
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Cathay, and if one joameys back apon a road by 
whicli he came he vill find the scenery very different. 

I spent the night at the hotel, and after breakfast I 
very reluctantly went to call apon the Willon^bys. 
I forced myself to do this, for, considering the cor- 
diality they had shown me, it vonld have required 
more incivility than I possessed to pass throogh the 
town without paying my respects. But, to my great 
joy, none of the ladies was at home. I hastened from 
the house with a buoyant step, and was soon speeding 
away, and away, and away. 

The road was dry and hard, the sun was bright, but 
there was a fresh breeze in my face, and I rolled along 
at a swiit and steady rate. On, on I went, nntil, be- 
fore the snn had reached its highest point, I wheeled 
oat of the main road, rolled up a gravel path, and 
dismounted in front of the Holly Sprig Inn. 

I leaned my bicycle against a tree and went indoors. 
The place did not seem so qniet as when I first saw 
it I had noticed a lady sitting under a tree in front 
of the house. There was a nurse-maid attending a 
child who was playing on the grass. Eotering the 
hall, I glanced into the large room which I had called 
the "otKce," and saw a man there writing at a table. 

Presently a maid-servant came into the hall. She 
was not one I had noticed before. I asked if I could 
see Mrs. Chester, and she said she would go and look 
for her. There were chairs in the hall, and I might 
have waited for her there, but I did not I entered 
the parlor, and w^ pleased to find it unoccupied. I 
went to the upper end of the room, as far as possible 
from the door. 

In a few minutes I heard a step in the hall. I knew 
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it, and it vas strange how soon I bad learned to knov 
it Bhe stopped in front of the office, then she went 
on toward the porch, and taming she came into the 
parlor, first looking toward the front of the room and 
then toward the place where I stood. 

The light from a window near me fell directly npon 
her as she approached me, and I conld see that there 
was a slight flnsh on her foce, bnt before she reached 
me it had disappeared. She did not greet me. She 
did not oGfer me her hand. In fact, from what after- 
wards happened, I believe that she did not consider 
me at that moment a fit sntgect for ordinary greeting. 

She stood np in front of me. She gazed stead&stly 
into my fece. Her featnres wore something of their 
ordinary pleasant expression, bnt to this there was 
added a certain determination which I had never seen 
there before. She gave her head a little qolck shake. 

"No, sir ! " she said. 

This reception amazed me. I had been greatly 
agitated as I heard her approach, turning over in my 
mind what I should first say to her ; but now I forgot 
everything I had prepared. "No what T " I exclaimed. 

" 'No' means that I will not marry you." 

I stood speecbless. "Of course you are thinking," 
she continued, "that yon have never asked me to 
marry you. But that isn't at all necessary. As soon 
as I saw you standing there, back two weeks before 
yonr vacation is over, and when I got a good look at 
yoor face, I knew exactly what you had come for. I 
was afraid when yon left here that you would come 
back for that, so I was not altogether unprepared. I 
spoke promptly so as to spare yoa and to make it 
easier for me." 
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"Easier I " I repeated. "What do you mean ! " 

"Easier, because the sooner yoa knotr tliat I ^11 
not marry yott the better it Till be for yon and 
for me." 

Now I could restrain myself no longer. "Why 
can't I marry yont" I asked, speaking very rapidly 
and, I am afraid, with Impmdent energy. "Is it any 
sort of condition or circamstance which prevents ? 
Do yon think that I am forcing myself npon yon at a 
time when I onght not to do it t If so, yoa have mis- 
taken me. Ever since I left here I have thought of 
scarcely anything but you, and I have returned thus 
early simply to tell yon that I love yoa 1 I had to do 
that ! I conld not wait 1 But as to all else, I can 
wait, and wait, and wait, as long as yon please. Yoa 
can tell me to go away and come back at whatever 
time you think it will be right for you to give me an 
answer." 

"This is the right time," she said, "and I have 
given yon your answer. Bnt, unfortunately, I did 
not prevent you from saying what yon came to say. 
So now I will tell yoa that Hie conditions and circum- 
stances to which yoa allude have nothing to do with 
the matter. I have a reason for my decision which is 
of so mnch more importance than any other reason 
that it is the only one which need be considered." 

"What is thatt" I asked, quickly. 

"It is because I keep a tavern," she answered. "It 
would be wrong and wicked for you to marry a woman 
who keeps a tavern." 

Now my i^ice flushed. I could feel it burning. 

"Keep a tavern 1" I exclaimed. "That is a horrible 

way to put it 1 But why should yon think for an in- 
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stant that I cared for that! Do yoD suppose I con- 
sider that a dishonorable calling! I vonld be only 
too glad to adopt it myself and help yoa keep a tav- 
ern, as yon call it" 

"That is the tronble 1 " she exclaimed. "That is the 
greatest trottble. I believe you wonld. I believe that 
yoa think that the life would just snit yoo." 

"Then sireep avay the tavern 1 " I exclaimed. 
"Banish it Leave it Fnt it ont of all thought or 
consideration. I can wtat for yon. I can make a 
place and a position for yon. I can—" 

"No, yon cannot," she interrnpted. "At least not 
for a long time, unless one of yonr scholars dies and 
leaves yon a legacy. It is the ftitare that I am think- 
ing about Ko matter what you might sweep away, 
and to what position you might attain, it conld always 
be said, 'He married a woman who used to keep a 
tavern.' Now, every one who is a friend to you, who 
knows what is before yon, if yon choose to try for it, 
should do everything that can be done to prevent 
such a thing ever being said of you. I am a friend to 
yon, and I am going to prevent it" 

I stood, unable to say one word. Her voice, her 
eyes, even the manner in which she stood before me, 
assured me that she meant everything she said. It 
was almost impossible to believe that such an amiable 
creature conld turn into such an icicle. 

"I do not want yon to feel worse than yon can 
help," she said, "bnt it was necessary for me to speak 
as firmly and decidedly as I conld, and now it is all 
setUed." 

I knew it was all settled. I knew it as well as if it 

had been settled for years. But, with my eyes still 
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ardently fixed on her, I remembered the little flush 
Then she came into the room. 

"Tell me one thing," said I, "and I will go. If it 
were not for what yon say about yoor position in life, 
and all that— if there had not been snch a place as 
this inn— then conld yon—" 

She moved away fi-om me. "Yon are as great a 
bear as the other one 1 " she ezdaimed, and tnming 
she left the room by a door in the rear. Bnt in the 
next moment she ran back, holding ont her hand. 
"Qood-by ! " she said. 

I took her hand, bnt held it not a second. Then 
she was gone. I stood looking at the door whi*^ she 
had closed behind her, and then I left the house. 
There was no reason why I should stay in that place 
another minnte. 

As I was about to mount my bicycle the boy came 
around the comer of the inn, Upon his face was a 
diabolical grin. The thought rnsbed into my mind 
that he might have been standing beneath the parlor 
window. InstinctiTely I made a movement toward 
him, but he did not run. I turned my eyes away from 
him and mounted. I could not kill a boy in the 
presence of a nnrse-maid. 
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A FOBEOABTSB OF HDHAK PEOBABUITIBa 

I WAS about to turn in the direotioii of Walford, bat 
then into my trouble-tossed mind there came the 
recollection that I had intended, no matter That 
happened, to call on the Larramies before I went 
home. I oved it to them, and at this moment their 
hoose seemed like a port of refage. 

The Larramies received me vith vide-opened eyes 
and oatstretehed hands. They were amazed to see 
me before the end of my vacatioa, for no member of 
that &mily had ever come back from a vacation 
before it was over j bat they showed that they were 
delighted to have me with them, be it sooner or later 
than they had expected, and I had not been in the 
hoose ten minntes before I received three separate 
inTitations to make that bouse my home ontU sdiool 
began again. 

The house was even livelier than when I left it. 
There was a married couple visiting there, enthusi- 
astic devotees of golf j one of Mr. Walter's college 
friends was with him ; and, to my surprise, Miss Amy 
Willonghby was there again. 

Genevieve received me with the greatest warmth, 

and I could see that her hopes of a gentleman Mend 
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reTived. Little Clara demanded to be kissed as sooq 
as she saw me, and I think she now looked upon me 
as a permanent nncle or something of that kind. As 
soon as possible I was escorted by the greater part of 
the &mily to see the bear. 

Miss Edith had welcomed me as if I had been an 
old friend. It warmed my heart to receive the &ank 
and cordial handshake she gave me. She said very 
little, but there was a certain interrogation in her 
eyes which assured me that she had much to ask 
when the time came. As for me, I was in no hnrry 
for that time to come. I did not feel like answering 
questions, and with as much animation as I could 
assume I talked to everybody as we went to see the 
bear. 

This animal had grown very fat and supercon- 
tented, but I found that the family were in the con- 
dition of Gentleman Waife in Bulwer's novel, and 
were now wondering what they would do with it. 

"You see," cried Percy, who was the principal 
showman, "the neighbors are all on pins and needles 
about him. Ever since the McKenna sisters spread 
the story that Orso was in the habit of getting under 
beds, there isn't a person within five miles of here 
who can go to bed without looking under it to see if 
there is a bear there. There are two houses for sale 
about a mile down the road, and we don't know any 
reason why people should want to go away except it's 
the bear. Nearly all the dogs around here are kept 
chained up for fear that Orso will get hold of them, 
and there is a general commotion, I can tell you. At 
first it was great fun, but it is getting a little tire- 
some now. We have been talking about shooting 
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him, and then I shall have his bones, which I am 
going to set np as a skeleton, and it is my opinioa 
that yoa oaght to have the skin." 

Several demorrers nov arose, for nobody seemed 
to think that I wonld want sach an ngly skin as 
that 

"Ugly I" cried Percy, who was evidently very 
anztoos to pursue his stndy of comparative anatomy. 
"It's a munificent skin. Look at that long, heavy 
for. Why, if yon take that skin and have it all 
cleaned, and combed out, and dyed some nice color, 
it will be fit to put into any room," 

Genevieve was in fevor of combing and cleaning, 
oiling and dyeing the hide of the bear without taking 
itofi'. 

"If you wonld do that," she declared, "he wonld be 
a beantifol bear, and we would give him away. They 
would be glad to have him at Central Park." 

The Larramies wonld not listen to my leaving that 
day. There were a good many people in the house, 
but there was room enough for m^ and, when we had 
left the bear without solving the problem of his final 
disposition, there were so many things to be done and 
so many things to be said that it was late in the after- 
noon before Miss Edith found the opportunity of 
spewing to me for which she had been waiting so long. 

"Well," said she, as we walked together away from 
the golf links, bnt not toward the house, "what have 
you to report I" 

"Report! " I repeated, evasively. 

"Yes, yon promised to do that, and I always expect 
people to fulfill their promises to me. Yon came here 
by the way of the Holly Sprig Inn, didn't you t " 
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I assented. "A very roondaboat way," die said. 
"It would have been seven miles nearer if yon had 
come by the cross-road. Bat I suppose yon thought 
you must go there first" 

"That is what I thought," I answered. 

" Have you been thinking about her all the time yon 
have been awayt" 

"Nearly all the time." 

"And actually cut off a big slice of yonr vacation in 
order to see her!" 

I replied that this was precisely the state of the case. 

"Bnt,afterall,yonweren'tsnccessfnL Yonneednot 
tell me anything about that— I knew it as soon as I 
saw yon this morning. Bat I will ask yon to answer 
one thing : Is the decision final I " 

I sighed— I conld not help it ; bat she did not even 
smile. "Yes," I said, "the affair is settled definitely." 

For a minute or so we walked on silently, and then 
she said : "I do not want yon to think I am hard- 
hearted, but I must say what is in me. I congratulate 
yon, and, at the same time, I am sorry for her." 

At this amazing speech I turned suddenly toward 
her, and we both stopped. 

"Yes," said she, standing before me with her clear 
eyes fixed upon my face, "yoa are to be congratulated. 
I think it is likely she is the most charming yonng 
woman yon are ever likely to meet— and I know a 
great deal more about her than yon do, for I have 
known her for a long time, and yonr acqnaintance is 
a very short one- she has qualities you do not know 
anything about ; she is lovely ! But for all that it 
woald be very wrong for you to marry her, and I am 
glad she had sense enough not to let you do it" 
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"Why do you say thatT " I asked, a little isharply. 

"Of course yon don't like it," she replied, "batitis 
true. Bhe may be as lovely as yon think her— and I 
am sure she is. She may be of good family, finely ed- 
ucated, and a great many more things. But all that 
goes for nothing beside the fact that for over five years 
she has been the landlady of a little hotel." 

"I do not care a snap for that I " I exclaimed. "I 
like her all the better for it I—" 

"That makes it worse," she interrupted, and as she 
spoke I could not but recollect that a similar remark 
had been made to me before. "I have not the slightest 
doubt that you would have been perfectly willing to 
settle down as the landlord of a little hotel. Bnt if 
you had not— even if yon had gone on in the coarse 
which lather has marked out for you, and yon ought 
to hear him talk about yon— yon might have become 
femous, rich, nobody knows what, perhaps president 
of a college, but still everybody would have known 
that yonr wife vas the young woman who used to keep 
the Holly 8prig Inn, and asked the people who came 
there if they objected to a back room, and if they 
wanted tea or coffee for their breakfast Of course 
Mrs. Chester thought too much of you to let you con- 
sider any such foolishness." 

I made no answer to this remark. I thought the 
yonng woman was taking a great deal upon herselil 

"Of course," she continued, "it would have been a 
great thing for Mrs. Chester, and I honor her that she 
stood up stitBy and did the thing she ought to do. I 
do not know what she said when ^e gave you her final 
answer, but whatever it was it was the finest compli- 
ment she could have paid yon." 
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I smiled grimly. "She likened me to a bear," I sud. 
"Do yon call that a complimenti " 

Edith Larrfonie looked at me, her eyes sparkling. 
"Tell me one thing," she said. "When she spoke to 
you in that way weren't yon trying to find out how she 
felt about the matt«r ezclnsive of the inni " 

I could not help smiling again as I assented. 

"There!" she exclaimed. "I am beginning to 
have the highest respect for my abilities as a fore- 
caster of hmnan probabilities. It was like you to try 
to find oat that, and it was like her to snnb yon. But 
let's wait on. Would yon like me to give yon some 
advice t " 

"I am a&aid your advice is not worth very mnch," 
I answered, "bat I will hear it" 

"Well, then," she said, "I advise yoa to &I1 in love 
with somebody else jnst as soon as yoa can. That is 
the best way to get this af&ilr out of your mind, and 
□ntil you do that yon won't be worth anything." 

I felt that I now knew this girl so well that I could 
say anything to her. "Very well, then," said Ij 
"suppose 1 1^ in love with youl " 

"That isn't a very nice speech," she said. "There 
is a little bit of spitefalness in it. Bat it doesn't 
mean anytbii^, anyway. I am out of the competi- 
tion, and that is the reason I can speak to yoa so 
freely. Moreover, that is the reason I know so much 
aboat the matter. I am not biassed. Bat yoa need 
have no troable— there's Amy." 

"Don't say Amy to me, I beg of yoa!" I ex- 
claimed 

"Why not!" she persisted. "She is very pretty. 
She is as good as she can be. She is rich. And if she 
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vere yoxa wife yon vould vant her to talk more than 
she does, yoa vould be so glad to listen to her. I 
tnigbt say more about Amy, but I won't." 

"Wonld it be very impolite," said I, "if I whistled! " 

"I don't know," she said, "but you needn't do it 
I will consider it done. Now I will speak of Bertha 
Putney. I was bound to mention Amy first, because 
she is my dear friend, but Miss Putney is a grand girl. 
And I do not mind telling yoa that she takes a great 
interest in you," 

"How do yoa know thatt " I asked. 

"I have seen her since you were here — she lunched 
with ns. As soon as she heard your name mentioned 
—and that was bound to happen, for this fiamily has 
been talking about you ever since they first knew you 
—she began to ask questions. Of course the bear 
came up, and she wanted to know every blessed thing 
that happened. Bat when she found out that yon got 
the bear at the Holly Sprig her manner changed, and 
she talked no more about yon at the table. 

"But in the aitemoon she had a great deal to say to 
me. I did not know exactly what she was driving at, 
and I may have told her too much. We said a great 
many things,— some of which I remember and some I 
do not, — but I am sure that I never knew a woman to 
t^^e more interest in a man than she takes in you. 
So it b my opinion that if yoa woold stop at the Put- 
neys* on your way home you might do a great deal to 
help yon get rid of the trouble you are now in. It 
makes me feel something like a spy in a camp to talk 
this way, bat I told yon I was yoar friend, and I am 
going to be one. Spies are all right when they are 
loyal to their own side." 
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I Tras very glad to have snch a girl on my side, bat 
this did not seem to be a very good time to talk about 
the advantages of a call upon Miss Putney. 

Id spite of all the entreaties of the Larramie &m- 
ily, I persisted in my intention of going on to Wal- 
ford the next morning, and, in reply to their assur- 
ances that I would find it dreadfully dull in that little 
village during the rest of my vacation, I told them 
that I should be very much occupied and should have 
no time to be dull. I -was going seriously to work to 
prepare myself for my profession. For a year or two 
I had been deferring this important matter, waiting 
nntil I bad laid by enough money to enable me to 
give up school-teaching and to apply myself entirely 
to the studies which would be necessary. All this 
would give me enough to do, and vacation was the 
time in which I ought to do it The distractions of 
the school session were very much in the way of a 
proper contemplation of my own affairs. 

"That sounds very well," said Miss Edith, when 
there was no one by, "but if you cannot get the Holly 
Sprig Inn out of yonr mind, I do not believe you will 
do very much 'proper contemplation.' Take my ad- 
vice and stop at the Putneys'. It can do you no 
harm, and it might help to free your mind of distrac- 
tions a great deal worse than those of the school." 

"By filling it with other distractions, I suppose you 
mean," I answered. "A fickle-minded person you 
must think me. Bnt it pleases me so much to have 
you take an interest in me that I do not resent any 
of youx advice." 

She laughed. "I like to give advice," she said, 

"but I must admit that I sometimes think better of a 
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person if he does not take it. Bat I will say— and 
this is all the advice I am going to give yon at pres- 
ent—that if yon want to be successfnl in making love, 
yon mnst change your methods. Yon cannot expect 
to step up in front of a girl and stop her short as if 
she were a mnaway horse. A horse doesn't like that 
sort of thing, and a girl doesn't like it You must take 
more time abont it A runaway girl doesn't hurt any- 
body, and, if yoa are active enough, you can jnmp in 
behind and take the reins and stop her gradually 
wiUiout hurting her feelings, and then, most likely, 
yoK can drive her for all the rest of your life." 

"Yon ought to have that speech engraved in uncial 
characters on a slab of stone," said I. "Any muscnm 
would be glad to have it" 

I had two reasons t>esides the one I gave for wish- 
ing to leave this hospitable honse. In the first place, 
Edith Larramie tronbled me. I did not like to have 
any one know so mach about my mental interior— 
or to think she knew so much. I did not like to feel 
that I was being manned. I had a strong belief that 
if anybody jumped into a vehicle she was pnlling he 
would find that she was doing her own drivixig and 
would allow no interferences. I liked her very mneh, 
but I was sure that away from her I would feel freer 
in mind. 

The other reason for my leaving was Amy 'Wil- 
lOQghby. During my little visit to her house my 
acquaintance with her had grown with great rapidity. 
Now I seemed to know her very well, and the more I 
knew her the better I liked her. It may be vanity, 
but I think she wanted me to like her, and one rea- 
son for believing this was the fact that when she was 
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with me— and I saw a great deal of her daring ttie 
afteroooD and evening I spent with the Larramies — 
she did not talk so mnch, and when she did speak she 
invariably said something I wanted to hear. 

Bcmembering the remarks which had been made 
about her by her friend Edith, I could not but admit 
that she was a very fine girl, combining a great many 
attractive qnalities, but I rebelled against every con- 
viction I had in regard to her. I did not want to 
think about her admirable qualities. I did not want 
to believe that in time they would impress me more 
forcibly than they did now. I did not want people 
to imagine that I would come to be so impressed. If 
I stayed there I might almost look upon her in the 
light of a duty. 

The family forewell the next morning was a 
tumultuous one. Invitations to ride up again dur- 
ing my vacation, to come and spend Saturdays and 
Sundays, were intermingled with earnest iqjunctions 
from Genevieve in regard to a correspondence which 
she wished to open with me for the benefit of her 
mind, and declarations from Percy that he would let. 
me know all about the bear as soon as it was decided 
what would be the best thing to happen to him, and 
entreaties from little Clara that I would not go away 
without kissing her good-by. 

But amid the confusion Miss Edith found a chance 
to say a final word to me. "Don't yon try," she said, 
as I was about to mount my bicycle, "to keep those 
holly sprigs in your brain until Christmas. They are 
awfully stickery, they will not last, and, l)esides, there 
will not be any Christmas." 

"And how about New Year's Day 1 " I asked. 
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"That is the way to talk," said she. "Keep your 
mind on that and yon will be all right" 

As I rode along I conld not forget that it wonld be 
necessary for me to pass the inn. I had made in- 
qoiries, bnt there were no byways which wonld serve 
my pnrpose. There was nothing for me to do bnt 
keep on, and on I kept. I should pass so noiselessly 
and so swiftly that I did not believe any one wonld 
notice me, unless, indeed, it should be the boy. I 
earnestly hoped that I shonld not see the boy. 

Whether or not I was seen from the ion as I passed 
it I do not know. In fact, I did Qot know when I 
passed it No shoat of inunatnre diabolism caught 
my ear, no scent of lemon came into my nostrils, and 
I saw nothing bat the line of road directly in front 
of me. 
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"When I was positively certain tliat I Iiad left the 
little inn £ar behind me, I slackened my speed, and, 
perceiving a spreading tree by the roadside, I dis- 
monnted and sat down in the shade. It was a hot 
day, and nnconscionsly I had been working very 
hard. SeTeral persons on wheels passed along the 
road, aud every time I saw one approaching I was 
afraid that it might be somebody I knew, who might 
stop aod sit by me in the shade. I was now near 
enough to "Walford to meet with people from that 
neighborhood, and I did not want to meet with any 
one jnst now. I had a great many things to think 
abont and jnst then I was bnsy trying to make np my 
mind whether or not it wonld be well for me to stop 
at the Patneys'. 

If I should pass without stopping, some one in the 
lodge woold probably see me, and the family wonld 
know of my disconrtesy, bnt, tdthongh it wonld have 
been a very simple tbing to do, and a very proper 
thing, I did not feel sure that I wanted to stop. If 
Edith Larramie had never said anything abont it, I 
think I wonld snrely have made a morning call npon 
the Putneys. 
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After 1 had cooled off a little I rose to remount ; I 
had not decided anjtMag, bat it Tas of no nse to sit 
there any longer. Glancing along the road toward 
Walford, I saw in the distance some one approaching 
on a wheel. Involuntarily I stood still and watched 
the oncoming cyclist, who I saw was a woman. She 
moved steadily and rapidly on the other side of the 
road. Very soon I recognized her. It was Miss 
Patney. 

As she came nearer and nearer I was greatly im- 
pressed with her appearance. Her costnme was as 
suitable and becoming for the occasion as if it had 
been an evening dress for a ball, and she wheeled 
better than any woman cyclist I ever saw. Her head 
was erect, her eyes straight before her, and her 
motion was rhythm of action. 

With my hand on my wheel I moved a few steps 
toward the middle of the road. I was abont to take 
ofif my cap when she turned her eyes upon me. She 
even moved her head a little so as to gaze upon me a 
few seconds loi^r. Her face was qniet and serene, 
her eyes were large, clear, and observant. In them 
was not one gleam of recognition. Turning them 
again upon the road in front of her, she sped on and 
away. 

For some minutes I stood looking after her, utterly 
astonished. I do not think in aJl my life I had ever 
been cnt like that. What did it meant Could she 
care enough about me to resent my stopping at the 
Holly Sprigl Was it possible that she conld have 
known what had been likely to happen there, and 
what had happened there! All this was very im- 
probable, but in Cathay people seemed to know a 
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great many tilings. Anyway, she had solved my 
problem for me. I need give no farther thought to a 
stop at her Other's mansion. 

I mounted and rode on, bat not rapidly. I was 
very much moved. My sonl grew warm as I thought 
of the steady gaze of the eyes which that girl had 
fixed upon me. For a mile or so I moved steadily 
and qnietly in a mood of incensed dignity. I pressed 
the pedals with a hard and cruel tread. I did not 
understand. I could scarcely believe. 

Soon, however, I began to move a little faster. 
Somehow or other I became conscions that there was 
a bicycle at some distance behind me. I poshed on 
a little faster. I did not wish to be overtaken by 
anybody. Now I was sore there was a wheel behind 
me. I could not hear it, but I knew it was there. 

Presently I became certain that my instincts had 
not deceived me, for I heard the quick sound of a 
bicycle bdl. This was odd, for sorely no one would 
ring for me to get out of the way. Then there was 
another tinkle, a little nearer. 

Kow I sped faster and faster. I heard the bell vio- 
lently ringing. Then I thought, but 1 am not sore, 
that I heard a voice. I struck out with the thrust of 
a steam engine, and the earth slipped backward 
beneath me like the water of a mill-race. I passed 
wagons as if tbey had been puffis of smoke, and people 
on wheels as though they were flying cinders. 

In some ten minutes I slackened speed and looked 
back. For a long distance behind me not a bicycle 
was in sight I now pursued my homeward way with 
a warm body and a lacerated heart I hated this 
region which I had called Cathay. Its inhabitants 
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were not barbarians, bat I was snffering from their 
barbarities. I bad come among them clean, whole, 
with an opright bearing. I was going away torn, 
bloody, and downcast 

If the last words of the lady, of the HoUy Bprig meant 
the sweet thing I tbooght they meant, then did they 
make the words which preceded them all the more 
bitter. The more friendly and honest the counsels of 
Edith Larrunie had grown, the deeper they had cnt 
into my heart Even the more than regard with which 
my soul prompted me to look baek to Amy Willoaghby 
was a pain to me. My judgment would enrage me 
if it shoold try to compel me to feel as 1 did not want 
to feel. 

Bat none of these woands woald have so pained and 
distorbed me had it oot been for the merciless gaze 
which that dark -eyed girl had fixed apon me as she 
passed me standing in the road. And if she had gone 
too &r and had done more than her own natore conld 
endnre, and if it were she who had been pnrsning me, 
then the woand was more crael and the smart deeper. 
If she believed me a man who would stop at the ring- 
ing of her bell, then was I ashamed of myself for having 
given her that impression. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

BEAUTT, PUBIXT, AJXD PSi.OE 

I NOW proposed to ■wheel my way in one long stretch 
to W^ford. I took no interest in rest or in refresh- 
meDt Simply to feel that I had done with this cycle 
of Gatiiay would be to me rest, refreshment, and, per- 
haps, the beginning of peace. 

The san was high in the heavens, and its rays vere 
hot, but still I kept steadUy on until I saw a female 
figore by the roadside waving a handkerchief. I had 
not yet reached her, bttt she had stopped, was looking 
at me, and was waving energetically. I conld not be 
mistaken. I tamed and wheeled np in front of her. 
It was Mrs. Barton, the mother of the yonng lady who 
had ii^ared her ankle on the day when I set ont for 
my jonraey through Cathay. 

"I am so glad to see yoa," she said, as she shook 
hands with me. "I knew yon as soon as my eyes first 
fell upon you. Yon know I have often seen yon on 
the road before we became acquainted with you. We 
have frequently talked about you since yon were here, 
and we did not expect yoa would be coming back so 
soon. Mr. Barton has been hoping that he would 
have a chance to know you better. He is very fond 
of schoolmasters. He was an intimate friend of 
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Godfrey CSiester, who had the school at Walford some 
years before you came,— when the boys and girb nsed 
to go to school together,— and of the man vho came 
afterwards. He was a little too elderly, perhaps, bat 
Mr. Barton liked him too, and now he hopes that he 
is going to know yoo. Bat exoose me for keeping yon 
standing so long in the road. You most come in. 
We shall have dinner in ten minntes. I was just 
coming home &om a neighbor's when I canght sight 
of yoa." 

I declined with earnestness. Mr. Barton might be 
a Tcry agreeable man, bat I wanted to make no new 
acqoaintances then. I most keep on to Walford. 

Bnt the good lady would listen to no refiisals of her 
hospitality. I was just in time. I mnst need a mid- 
day rest and somethii^ to eat She was very sorry 
that Mr. Barton was not at home. He nearly always 
was at home, but to-day he had gone to Waterton. 
But if I would be contented to take dinner with her 
daughter and herself, they wonld be delighted to have 
me do so. She made a motion to open the gate for 
me, but I opened it for her, and we both went in. 
The daughter met us at the top of the garden walk. 
She came toward me as a cool summer breeze comes 
upon a hot and dusty world. There was no flush upon 
her face, but her eyes and lips told me that she was 
glad to see me before she spoke a word or placed her 
soil, white band in mine. At the first touch of that 
hand I felt glad that Mrs. Burton had stopped me in 
the road. Here was peace. 

That dinner was the most soothing meal of which I 
had ever partaken. I did the carving, my compan- 
ions did the qnestioaing, and nearly all the conversa- 
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tion was aboat myself. Ordinarily I would uot have 
liked this, but every word wbich was said by these 
two Ja>ir ladies— for the sweetness of the mother was 
merely more seasoned than that of the daughter— was 
so filled with friendly interest that it gratified me to 
make my answers. 

They seemed to have heard a great deal abont me 
during my wanderings through Cathay. They knew, 
of coarse, that I had stopped with the Putneys, for I 
had told them that, but they had also heard that I had 
spent a night at the Holly Sprig, and had afterwards 
stayed with the Larramies. But of anything which 
had happened which in the slightest degree had jarred 
npon my feelings they did not appear to have heard 
the slightest mention. 

I might have supposed that only good and happy 
news thought it worth while to stop at that abode of 
peace. As I looked upon the serene and tender conn- 
tenance of Mrs. Burton I wondered how a clond ris- 
ing from want of sympathy with early peas ever could 
have settled over this little family circle. Bat it was 
the man who had caused the clond. I knew it. It is 
so often the man. 

When we had finished dinner and had gone out to 
sit in the cool shadows of the piazza, I let my gaze rest 
as often as I might npon the fair face of that young 
girl. Several times her eyes met mine, but their lids 
never drooped, their tender light did not brighten. 
I felt that she was so truly glad to see me that her 
pleasure in the meeting was not affected one way or 
the other by the slight incident of my looking at her. 

If ever a countenance told of innocence, pnrity, and 

truth, her coantenance told of them. I believe that 
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if she liad tboaght it pleased me to look at her, it 
would have pleased her to know that It gave me 
pleasure. 

As 1 talked with her and looked at her, and as I 
looked at her mother and talked with her, it was im- 
pressed opon me that if there is one thing in this 
world which is better than all else, it is peace, that 
peace which comprises so many forms of happiness 
and deep content That the thooghts which came to 
me conld come to a heart so lacerated, so torn, so full 
of pain as mine had been that morning, seemed won- 
derftd, and yet they came. 

Once or twice I tried to banish these thoughts. -It 
seemed disrespectful to myself to entertain them so 
soon after other thonghts which I now wished to ban- 
ish ntterly. I am not a hero of romance. I am only 
a plain homan being, and snch is the constitntiou of 
my natnre that the more troubled and disturbed is 
my sonl, the more welcome is purity, troth, and 
peace. 

But, after all, my feelings were not quite natural, 
and the change in them was too sodden. It was the 
consequence of too violent a reaction, but, such as it 
was, it was complete. I woold not be hasty. I would 
not be deficient in self-respect Bnt if at that mo- 
ment I had known that this was the time to declare 
what I wished to hare, I wonld unhesitatingly have 
asked for beanty, purity, and peace. 

A. maid came out upon the piazza who wanted 
something. Mrs. Burton half rose, bnt her daughter 
forestalled her. "I will go," said she. "Excuse me 
one minute." 

If my fece expressed the sentiment, "Oh, tiiat the 
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motlier had gone I " I did not intend that it should 
do so. Mrs. Bnrton then b^an to talk about her 
danghter. 

"She is like her &ither," she said, "in so many ways. 
For one thing, she is very fond of schoolmasters. I 
do not know exactly why this should be, but her teach- 
ers always seem to be her friends. In fact, she is to 
marry a schoolmaster— that is, an assistant profisssor 
at Yale. He is in Europe now, but we expect him 
back early in the fall." 

A short time alter this, when the danghter had re- 
turned and I rose to go, the yoang girl put her soft, 
white hand into mine exactly as she had done when I 
arrived, and the light in her eyes showed me, jost as 
it had showed me before, the pleasure she had taken 
in my visit. But the mother's farewell was different 
from her greeting. I could see in her kind air a cer- 
tain considerate sympathy which was not there before. 
She had been very prompt to tell me of her daughter's 
engagement 

That young angel of peace and truth would not 
have deemed it necessary to say a word about the mat- 
ter, even to a young man who was a schoolmaster, 
and between whom and her family a mntnal interest 
was rapidly growing. But with the mother it was 
otherwise. She had seen the shadows pass away from 
my countenance as I sat and talked upon that cool 
piazza, my eyes bent upon her daughter. Mothers 
know. 
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C3HAPTER XX 
BACK FBOH OATHAT 

The next morning, being again settied in my rooms 
in Walford, I went to call upon the doctor and his 
danghter. The doctor was not at home, but his 
daaghter was glad to see me. 

"And how do yon like your cycle of Cathayt" she 
asked. 

"I do not like it at all," I answered. "It has taken 
me npon a dreary roand. I am going to change it for 
another as soon as I have an opportonity." 

"Then it has not been a wheel of fortune to youl " 
she remarked. "And as for that country which yon 
figoratiTely called Cathay, did yon find that pleas- 
ant!" 

"In some ways, yes, bnt in others not Ton see, I 
came back before my vacation was over, and I do not 
care to go there any more." 

She now wa,nted me to tell her where I had really 
been and what had happened to me, and I gave her 
a sketch of my adventures. Of coarse I cotdd not 
enter deeply into particnlars, for that wonld make too 
long a story, but I told her where I had stopped, and 
my acconnts of the bear and the horse were deeply 
interesting. 

"It seems to me," she said, when I had finished, 
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"tliat if things had been a litUe different, yon might 
have had an extremeiy pleasant tonr. For instance, 
if Mr. Godfrey Chester had been living, I think yon 
Tould have liked him very much, and it is probable 
that yon Tronld have been glad to stay at his inn for 
several days. It is a beantifnl conntry thereabout" 

"Did yon know himi" I asked. 

"Oh, yes," she said ; "he was my teacher daring 
part of my school-days here. And then there is Mr. 
Barton ; father is very fond of him. He is a man of 
great intelligence. It was nnfortonate that yoa did 
not see more of him." 

"Perhaps you know Mr. Pntney? " I said. 

"No," she answered. "I have heard a great deal 
about hioL He seems to be a stiff sort of a man. 
But as to Mr. Laj-ramie, everybody likes him. He is 
a great favorite thronghout the connty, and his son 
Walter is a rising yonng man. I am glad yoa made 
the acquaintance of the Larramies," 

"So am I," I said, "very glad indeed. And, by 
the way, do yon know a yoong man named Wil- 
longhbyl I never heard his first name, bot he lives 
at Waterton." 

"Oh, the Willoughbys of Waterton," she said. "I 
have heard a great deal abont them. Father used to 
know the old gentleman. He was a great collector 
of rare books. But he is dead now. If yoa had met 
him you would have found him a man of your own 
tastes." : 

When I was going away she stopped me for a mo- 
ment. "I forgot to ask yon," she said ; "did yon 
take any of those capsules I gave you when yon were 
starting off on your cyde t " 
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"Yes," said I, "I took some of them." But I conld 
not well explain the capricions way in which I had 
endeavored to gnard against the germs of malaria^ 
and to eall my own attention to the threatening 
germs of erratio &ncy. 

"Then you do not think they did you any goodf* 
she said. 

"I am not sure," I replied. "I cannot say any- 
thing about that. But of one thing I am certain, 
and that is, that if any germs of any kind entered 
my system, it is perfectly free from them now." 

"I am glad to hear that," she said. 

It was about a week after this that I received a 
letter from Percy Larramie. "I thought yon would 
like to know atwut the bear," he wrote. "Somebody 
must have forgotten to feed him, and he broke his 
chain and got away. He went straight over to the 
Holly Sprig Inn, and I expect he did that because 
the inn was the last place he had seen his m^ter. I 
did not know bears cared so much for masters. He 
didn't stay long at the inn, bnt he stayed long enough 
to bite a boy. Then he went into the woods. 

"As soon as we heard of it we all set off on a bear- 
hunt. It was jolly fun, although I did not so mnch 
as catch a s^ht of him. Father shot him at a three- 
hundred-foot range. It was a Winchester rifle with 
a thirty-two cartridge. It was a beautiful shot, Wal- 
ter said, and I wish I had made it. 

"We took his skin off and tore it only in two or 
three places, which can be mended. Would you like 
to have the skin, and do yon care particularly about 
the headt If you doa't, I would like to have it, be- 
cause without it the skeleton will not be perfect." 
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I mote to Percy tliat I did not desire so mach as a 
single hair of the beast I did not tell him so, but I 
despised the bears of Cathay. 

It was jnst before the Christinas holidays when I 
finally made up my mind that of all the women in the 
world the doctor's daughter was the one for me, and 
when I told her so ^e did not try to conceal that this 
was also her own opinion. I had seen the most charm- 
ing qoalities in other women, and my somewhat rapid 
and entbnsiastic study of them had so familiarized me 
with them that I was enabled readily to perceive their 
existence in others. I found them all in the doctor's 
daughter. 

Her father was very well pleased when he heard of 
oar compact It was plain that he had been waiting 
to hear of it When he furthermore heard that I had 
decided to abandon all thought of the law, and to 
study medicine instead, his satisf^tion was complete. 
He arranged everything with afifeotionate prudence. 
I should read with him, beginning immediately, even 
before I gave up my school. I should attend the nec- 
essary medical courses, and we need be in no hurry to 
marry. We were both young, and when I was ready 
to become his assistant it would be time enough for 
him to give me his daughter. 

We were sitting together in the doctor's library 
and had been lookii^ over some of the papers of the 
Walford Literary Society, of which we were both offi- 
cers, when I said, looking at her signature : "By the 
way, I wish you would tell me one thing. What does 
the initial ' K' stand for in your name 1 I never knew 
any one to use it" 

"Ko," she said ; "I do not like it It was given to 
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me by my mother's sister, vbo vas a romantic yoong 
lady. It is Earopa. And I only hope," she added, 
quickly, " that yon may have fifty years of it." 

Three years of the fifty have now passed, and each 
one of the young women I met in Cathay has married. 
The first one to go off was Edith Larramie. Bhe mar- 
ried the college friend of her brother who was at the 
honse when I Tisit«d them. When I met her in Wal- 
ford shortly after I heard of her engagement, she took 
me aside in her old way and told me she wanted me 
always tx) look npon her as my friend, no matter how 
cironmstances might change with her or me. 

"Ton do not know how much of a friend I was to 
yon," she said, "and it Is not at all necessary yon 
should know. Bat I will say that when I saw you 
getting into snch a dreadful snarl in onr part of the 
conntry, I determined, if there were no other way to 
save you, I woold marry yon myself! But I did not 
do it, and yon ooght to be very glad of it, for you 
would have found that a little of me, now and then, 
would be a great deal more to your taste than to have 
me always." 

Mrs. Chester married the man who had courted her 
before she fell in love with her schoolmaster. It ap- 
peared that the fact of her having been the landlady 
of the Holly Sprig made no difference in his case. 
He was too rich to have any prospects which might 
be interfered with. 

Amy Willonghby married Walter Larramie. That 

was a thing which might well have been expected. I 

was very glad to hear it, for I shall never fail to be 

interested in the Lariamies. 
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About a year ago there was a grand vedding at the 
Patney city mansion. The daoghter of the family 
was married to an Italian gentleman with a title. I 
read of the affair in the newspapers, and having heard, 
in addition, a great many details of tiie match from 
the gossips of Walford, I supposed myself to be fully 
informed in regard to this grand alliance, and was 
therefore very mnch surprised to receive, personally, 
an announcement of the marriage upon a very large 
and stiff card, on which were given, in full, the vari- 
ous titles and dignities of the noble bridegroouL I 
did not believe Mr. Patney had sent me this card, nor 
tiiat his wife had done so ; certainly the Count did not 
send it. But no matter how it came to me, I was very 
sure I owed it to the determination, on the part of 
some one, that by no mischance should I fail to know 
exactly what had happened. I heard recently that 
the noble lady and her husband expect to spend the 
summer at her other's country house, and some peo- 
ple believe that they intend to make it their perma- 
nent home. 

The doctor strongly advises that Enropa and I 
should go before long and settle in the Cathay region. 
He thinks that it wiU be a most excellent field for me 
to begin my labors in, and he knows many femilies 
there who would doubtless give me their practice. 
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A MEMORIAL SKETCH 
OF MR. STOCKTON 

In this Tolame, vhich closes tlie SlLenandoah Edi- 
tion of Qie vorks of Frank E. Stockton, it seems fit- 
ting to give some account of the man vhose bright 
spirit iilnmined them alL Something also may be 
told relating to the stories themselves— of the circnm- 
stances in which they were written, of the influences 
that determined their direction, and the history of 
their evolution. It also seems appropriate that this 
should be done by the one who knew him best ; the 
one who lived with him through a long and beantifdl 
life ; the one who walked hand in hand with him along 
the whole of a wonderful road of ever-changing scenes : 
now throogh forests peopled with fairies and dryads, 
griffins and wizards ; now skirting the edges of an 
ocean with its strange monsters and remarkable ship- 
wrecks ; now on the beaten track of European tourists, 
sharing their novel adventures, and amnsed by their 
mistakes ; now resting in lovely gardens imbued with 
human interest ; now helping the young to make happy 
homes for themselves, now sympathizing with the old 
as they look longingly toward a heavenly home ; and 
oftenest, perhaps, watehing cf^erly the doings of 
yonng men and maidens trying to work out the prob- 
lems of their lives. All this, and much more, crowded 
the bnsy years until the Angel of Death stood in the 
path, and the journey was ended. 
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Francis Bichard Stockton, bom in Fhiladelpliia in 
1834, was, on his father's side, of purely English an- 
cestry ; on his mother's side there was a mixture of 
English, French, and Irish. When he began to write 
stories these three nationalities were combined in 
them : the peculiar kind of inventiTeiiess of the 
French ; the point of view and the hnmor that we 
find in the old English hnmorists ; and the capacity 
of the Irish for comical situations. 

Soon after arriTiug in this country the eldest son of 
the first American Stockton settled in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and founded tbat branch of the family ; while 
the fftther, with the other sons, settled in Burlington 
County, in the same State, and founded the Bnrling- 
ton branch of the &mily, from which Frank K. Stock- 
ton was descended. His was a &mily with literary 
proclivities. His father wm widely known for his 
religious writings, mostly of a polemical character, 
which had a powerful influence in the denominatioii 
to which he belonged. His half-brether (much older 
than Frank) was a preacher of great eloquence, famous 
a generation ago as a pulpit orator. 

When Frank and his brother John, two years 
younger, came to the age to begin life for themselves, 
they both showed such decided artistic genius that it 
was thought best to start them in dat direction, and 
to have them taught engraving, an art then held in 
high esteem. Frank chose wood and John steel en* 
graving. Both did good work, bat their hearts were 
not in it, and m soon as opportunity offered they 
abandoned engraving. John went into journalism, 
became editorially connected ■with prominent news- 
papers, and had won a foremost place in his chosen 
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professioD, when he was cat off by deatii at a com- 

paratiyely early age. 

Frank chose literatnre. He had, vhile in the en- 
grarmg business, -written a nnmber of fiury tales, 
some of which had been pablished in javenile maga- 
zines ; also a few short stories, and qoite an ambitions 
long story, which was pablished in a prominent maga- 
zine. He was then safGciently well known as a writer 
to obtain withont difficolty a place on the staff of 
"Hearth and Home," a weekly New York paper, 
owned by Orange Judd and condnoted by Edward 
Eggleston. Mrs. Uary Mapes Dodge had charge of 
the javenile department, and Frank went on the 
paper as her assistant. Not long after "Scribner's 
Monthly " was started by Charles Scribner (the elder) 
in conjunction with BosweU Smith and J. G-. Holland. 
Lat«r Mr. Smith and his associates formed the Cen- 
tury Co. ; and with this company Mr. Stockton was 
connected for many years: first on the "Century 
Maga.zine," which sncceeded "Scribner's Monthly," 
and afterwards on "St Nicholas," as tesistant to Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, and still later, when he decided 
to giTe up editorial work, as a constant contributor. 
After a few years he resigned his position in the com- 
pany with which he had been so pleasantly associated 
in order to devote himself exclusively to the writing 
of stories. By this time he had written and pablished 
enough to fisel justified in taking what seemed to his 
friends a bold, and even rash, step, because so few 
■writers then lived solely by the pen. He was never 
very strong physically ; he felt himself nnable to do 
his editorial work and at the same time write out the 
fimcies and stories with which his mind was fbU. 
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this ventnre proved to be the wisest thing tor him ; 
and from that time his life vas, in great part^ in his 
books ; and he gave to the vorld the novels and stories 
wbi^ bear his name. 

Having been a great lover of foiry lore when a 
child, he natnrally fell into this form of story-vriting 
as soon as he vas old enoTigh to pnt a story together. 
Be invented a goodly number, and among them the 
"Ting-a-Ling" stories, which were read alond in a 
boys* literary circle, and, meeting their hearty ap- 
proval, were subsequently published in the "Kiver- 
side Magazine," a handsome and popular juvenile of 
that period ; and, much later, were issued by Hnrd & 
Houghton in a very pretty volume. In r^ard to 
these he wrote long afterwards as follows : 

"I was very young when 1 determined to writ« 
some fiiiry tales because my mind was fall of them. I 
set to work and in course of time produced several 
which were printed. These were constructed accord- 
ing to my own ideas. I caused the fanciful creatnres 
who inhabited the world of fairy-land to act, as for as 
possible for them to do so, as if they were inhabitants 
of the real world. I did not dispense with monsters 
and enchanters, or talking beasts and birds, but I 
obliged these creatures to infuse into their extraordi- 
nary actions a certain leaven of common sense." 

It was about this time, while very young, that he 
and his brother became ambitioas to write stories, 
poems, and essays for the world at large. They sent 
their effosions to various periodicals, with the result 
common to ambitious youths: all were returned. 
They decided at last that editors did not know a good 
thing when they saw it, and hit upon a brilliant 
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scheme to prove their own jadgment One of them 
selected an extract from "Paradise Begained" (as 
being not so well known as "Paradise Lost"), and 
sent it to an editor, with the boy's own name ap- 
pended, expecting to have it returned with some of 
the nsnal disparting remarks, which they wonld 
greatly eqjoy. But they were disappoiotfid. The 
editor printed it in his paper, thereby proving that 
he did know a good thing, if he did not know his 
Hilton. Mr. Stockton was fond of telling this story, 
and it may have given rise to a report, extensively 
cirenlated, that he tried to gain admittance to periodi- 
ca for many years before he sncceeded. This is not 
true. Some rebnCfe he had, of conrse,— some with 
things which afterwards proved great snccesses,— bnt 
not as great a number as foils to the lot of most 
beginners. 

The "Ting-a-Ling " tales proved so popular that 
Kr. Stockton followed them at intervals with long 
and short stories for the yonng, which appeared in 
various juvenile publications, and were afterwards 
published In book form— "Roundabont Bambles," 
"Tales Out of School," "A Jolly FeUowship," "Per- 
sonally Conducted," "The Btory of Viteau," "The 
Floating Prince," and others. Some years later, after 
he had begun to write for older readers, he wrote a 
series of stories for "St. Mcholas," ostensibly for chil- 
dren, but really intended for adnlts. Children liked 
the stories, but the deeper meaning underlying them 
all -WBS beyond the grasp of a child's mind. These 
stories Mr. Stockton took very great pleasure in 
writii^, and always regarded them as some of his best 
work, and was gratified when his critics wrote of them 
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in that way. They have become fomons, and have 
been translated into seveial languages, notably "Old 
Pipes and the Dryad," "The Bee-Man of Ome," 
"Prince Eassak's March," and "The OrtflBn and the 
Minor Canon." This last story vm sn^ested by 
Chester Cathedral, and he irrote it in that venerable 
city. The several tales were eventnaUy collected into 
a volnme under the title, "The Bee-Man of Ome and 
Other Stories," vhich is included in this complete 
edition of his novels and stories. 

Tery few of Mr. Stockton's stories— I may say none, 
except tikose for jnveniles— can now be found in peri- 
odical literatnre that have not been included in this 
edition. His short stories have been, from time t» 
time, selected by himself and collected into volames 
onder different titles. The last collection of these, 
the stories that had been appearing in various periodi- 
cals, he arranged with a connecting thread of narra- 
tive m told by different persons in a garden suggested 
by the garden in Claymont. This he called "John 
Gayther's Garden" } and he had nearly finished the 
interludes between the stories when he was called 
away. The book was published a few mouths later. 
He left the manuscript of a completed novel, "The 
Captain's ToU-Gate," published after his death. 
"Kate Bonnet, the Romance of a Pirate's Daughter," 
was issued a few months before his death. 

Mr. Stockton considered his career as an editor of 
great advantage to him as an author. In an auto- 
biographical paper he writes : "Long-continued read- 
ing of manuscripts submitted for publication which 
are almost good enough to use, and yet not quite up 
to the standard of the magazine, cannot but be of 
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great service to any one who proposes a literary career. 
Bad work stiovs ns what ve ought to avoid, bat most 
of OS know, or think we know, what that is. Fine 
literary work we get oatside the editorial room. Bnt 
the great mass of literary material which is almost 
good enough to print is seen only by the editorial 
reader, and its lesson b lost apon him in a great de- 
gree nnless he is, or intends to be, a literary worker." 

The first honse in which we set np onr own house- 
hold goods stood in Nutley, New Jersey. We had 
with ns an elderly attacMe of the Stockton &mily as 
maid-of-all-work ; and to relieve her of some of her 
daties I went into Kew York and procnred from an 
orphan^ home a girl whom Mr. Stockton described 
as "a middle-sized orpluui." Bhe was about fonrteen 
years old, and proved to be a very pecnllar individoal, 
with strong characteristics which so appealed to Mr. 
Stockton's sense of hmnor that he liked to talk with 
her and draw ont her opinions of things in general, 
and especially of the books she had read. Her spare 
time was devoted to reading books, mostly of the 
blood-cardling variety ; and she read them to herself 
alond in the kitchen, in a very digoint«d fashion, 
which was at first amusing and then irritating. We 
never knew her real name, nor did the people at the 
orphant^. She had three or four very romantic ones 
she had borrowed from novels while she was with as, 
for she was very sentimentaL 

Mr. Stockt{»n bestowed npon her the name of Po- 
mona, which is now a hoosehold word in myriads of 
homes. Tliis extraordinary girl, and some household 
experiences, indnced Mr. Stockton to write a paper 
for "Scribner's Monthly" which he called "Bndder 
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Oiaoge." This one paper -wao all he intended to 
vrite ; bat it attracted immediate attention, vas ez- 
tensivel; notice^ and mnch talked about The editor 
of the magazine received so many letters asking for 
another paper that Mr. Stockton -wrote the second 
one ; and as there vas still a clamor for more, he, after 
a little time, wrote others of the series. Some time 
later they vere collected in a book. For those in- 
terested in Pomona I will add that, while the girl was 
an actual personage, with all the characteristics given 
her by her chronicler, the woman Fomona -was a de- 
velopment in Mr. Stockton's mind of the girl as be 
imagined she would become ; for the original passed 
ont of onr lives whUe still a girl. 

"Rudder Orange " was Mr. Stockton's first book for 
adult readers, and a good deal of comment has been 
made upon the fact that he had reached middle life 
when it was published. His biographers and critics 
assume that he was utterly unknown at that time, and 
that he suddenly jnmped into favor, and they natu- 
rally draw the inference that he had until then vainly 
attempted to get before the public. This is all a mis- 
apprehension of the foots. It will be seen fi^im what 
I have previously stated that at this time he was al- 
ready well known as a juvenile writer, and not only 
had no difficulty in getting his articles printed, but 
editors and publishers were asking him for stories. 
He had made but few slight attempts to obtain a 
larger andience. That he confined himself for so long 
a time to juvenile literature can be easily accounted 
for. For one thing, it grew oat of his r^;alar work 
of constantly catering to the young and thinking of 
theoL Then, ag^n, editorial work makes argent de- 
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nuutds Qpon time and strength, and until freed from 
it he had not the leisure or inclination to &shion 
stories for more exacting and criticsl readers. Per- 
haps, too, he VBS slow in recognizing his possibilities. 
Certain it is that the public were not slow to recog- 
nize him. He did, however, experience diffionlties 
in getting the collected papers of "Endder Grange" 
published in book form. I will quote his own ac- 
count, which is interesting as showing how slow he 
was to appreciate tiie &ct that the public wonld gladly 
accept the writings of a hnmorist : 

"The discovery that humorous compositions could 
be used in journals other than those professedly comic 
marked a new era in my work. Periodicals especially 
devoted to wit and humor were very scarce in those 
days, and as this sort of writing came naturally to me, 
it was difficnlt, until the advent of 'Puck,' to find a 
medium of publication for writings of this nature. I 
contributed a good deal to this paper, but it was only 
partly satis&ctory, for articles which make up a comic 
paper must be terse and short, and I wanted to write 
humorous tales which should be as long as ordinary 
magazine stories. I had good reason for my opinion 
of the gravity of the situation, for the editor of a 
prominent magazine declined a humorous story (after- 
wards very popular) which I had sent him, on the 
ground that the traditions of magazines forbade the 
publication of stories entirely humorous. Therefore, 
when I found an editor at last who actually wished 
me to write humorous stories, I was truly n^oieed. 
My first venture in this line was 'Rudder Orange.' 
And, after all, I had difficulty in getting the series 
published in book form. Two publishers would have 
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nothing to do -with them, assoriDg me that although 
the papers were veil enough for a magazine, a thing 
of ephemeral natnre, the book-reading public would 
not care for them. The third publisher to whom I 
applied issued the work and found the venture satis- 
fectory." 

The "book-reading pnblio" cared so much for this 
book that it would not remain satisfied with it alone. 
Again and again it demanded of the author more 
about Fomona, Enphemia, and Jonas. Hence the 
"Badder Grangers Abroad " and "Pomona's Travels." 

The most famous of Mr. Stockton's stories, "The 
Lad; or the Tiger I " was written to be read before a 
literary society of which he was a member. It caused 
such an interesting discussion in the society that he 
published it in the "Century Magazine." It had no 
especial announcement there, nor -was it heralded in 
any way, but it took the public by storm, and sur- 
prised both the editor and the author. All the world 
most love a puzzle, for In an amazingly short time the 
little story had made the circuit of the world. De- 
bating societies everywhere seized njKm it as a topic ; 
it was translated into nearly all languages ; society 
people discussed it at their dinners ; plainer people 
aigned it at their firesides; numerous letters were 
sent to nearly every periodical in the country ; and 
public readers were expounding it to their audiences. 
It interested heathen and Christian alike ; for an Eng- 
lish friend told Mr. Stockton that in India he had 
beard a group of Hindoo men gravely debating the 
problem. Of coarse a mass of letters came pouring in 
upon the auliior. 

A singular thing about ttiis st4>ry has been the re- 
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vival of interest in it that has occmred from time to 
time. Althoogli -written many years ago, it continued 
to excite the interest of younger generations ; for, 
after an interral of silence on the subject of greater 
or less duration, suddenly, mthout apparent cause, 
numerous letters in relation to it would appear on the 
author's table, and "solutions " -would be printed in 
the newspapers. This ebb and flow continued up to 
the last. Mr. Stockton made no attempt to answer 
the question he had raised. 

We both spent much time in the South at different 
periods. The dramatic and unconsciously humorous 
side of the negroes pleased his fency. He walked and 
talked with them, saw them in their homes, at their 
"meetin's," and in the fields. He has drawn with an 
affectionate hand the genial, companionable Southern 
negro as he is— or rather as he was, for the type is 
rapidly passing away. Boon there will be do more 
of these "old-time darkies." They would be by 
the world foi^t had they not been embalmed in 
literature by Mr. Stockton and the best Southern 
writers. 

There is one other notable charaeteristie that should 
be referred to in writing of Mr. Stockton's stories— 
the ma<^nes and appliances he invented as parts of 
tiiem. They are very numerous and ingenious. No 
matter how extraordinary might be the work in hand, 
the machine to accomplish the end was made on 
strictly scientific principles, to accomplish that exact 
piece of work. It would seem that if he had not been 
an inventor of plots he might have been an inventor 
of instruments. This idea is sustained by the fact 
that he had been a wood-engraver only a diort time 
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irhea be invented and patented & doable graver whioih 
oats two parallel lines at the same time. It is some- 
wlLat strange tliat more than one of these exttaordi- 
naiy machines has since been exploited by scientists 
and explorers vithoat the least suspicion on their 
part that the enterprising romancer bad thoogbt of 
them first. Notable among these may be named the 
idea of going to the north pole nnder the ice, the one 
that the centre of the earth is an immense crystal 
("Great Stone of Sardis "), and the actual attempt to 
mapofactore a gnn similar to the Peace Gompeller in 
"The Great War Syndicate." 

In all of Mr. Stockton's novels there were diar- 
acteis taken &om real persons vho perhaps uronld 
not recognize theniselTes la the pecnUar circnm- 
stances in vhich he placed them. In the crowd of 
parely ImaginatlYe beings one coold easily recognize 
certain types modified and altered. In "The Citing 
Away of Mrs. l«cks and Mrs. Aleshine " he intro- 
duced two delightful old ladies whom he knew, and 
who were never surprised at anything that might 
happen. 'Whatever emergency arose, they took it as 
a matter of course and prepared to meet it. Mr. 
Stockton amused himself at their expense by writii^ 
this story. He was not at first interested in the Du- 
santes, and had no intention of ever saying anytliing 
further about them. "When there was a demand for 
knowledge of the Dusantes Mr. Stockton did not heed 
it. He was opposed to writing sequels. But when 
an author of distinction, whose work and friendship 
he highly valued, wrote to him Qiat if he did not 
write something about the Dusantes, and what they 
said when they found the board money in the ginger- 
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jar, he woold do it himself, Mr. Stockton set himself 
to writing "The Bnsantes." 

I have been asked to give some acconnt of the {daces 
in which Mr. Stockton's stories and novels were writ- 
ten, and their environments. Some of the Soathern 
stories were written in Yirginia, and, now and then, 
a short story elsewhere, as suggested by the locality, 
bat the most of his work was done onder his own 
roof-tree. He loved his home ; it had to be a country 
home, and always had to have a garden. In the care 
of a garden and in driving he found his two greatest 
sources of recreation. 

I have mentioned Nutley, which lies in New Jersey, 
near New York. His dwelling there was a pretty 
little cottage, where he had a garden, some chickens, 
and a cow. This was his home in his editorial days, 
and here "Bndder Orange" was written. It was a 
rented place. The next home we owned. It stood 
at a greater distance from New York, at a place called 
Convent, half-way between Madison and Morristown, 
in New Jersey. Here we lived a number of years 
after Mr. Stockton gave up editorial work ; and here 
the greater number of his tales were written. It was 
a much larger place than we bad at Nutley, with more 
chickens, two cows, and a much lai^er garden. 

Mr. Stockton dictated his stories to a stenographer. 
His iavorite spot for this ut summer was a grove of 
large fir-trees near the house. Here, in the warm 
weather, he woold lie iu a hammock. "Sis secretary 
would be near, with her writing materials and a book 
of her choosing. The book was fbr her own reading 
while Mr. Stockton was "thinking." It annoyed him 
to know he was being "waited fi>r." He would think 
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ont pages of incidents, and scenes, and even whole 
conversations, before he began to dictate. After all 
had been arranged in his mind he dictated rapidly ; 
bat there were often long paoses, when the secretary 
eoold do a good deal of reading. In cold weather 
he had the secretary and an easy-chair in his stndy, 
where a fire of blazing logs added a glow to Ms 
fancies. 

We spent a part of every winter in a city, nearly 
always In Kew York, when the country and the gat- 
den and the driving ceased to be attractiva Mr. 
Stockton fonnd mnch to interest him in city life, and 
especially in the intellectnal social life he there en- 
joyed, where he had the opportunity of meeting men 
noted in varions walks of life. For the scientist or 
the discoverer was of eqnal interest to him with one 
who had won distinction in his own line. He joined 
bat two clabs, the Century and the Anthors, but was 
devoted to both. A fellow-member of the Centnry 
Club wrote of him in an obituary : "It was but a dozen 
years ago that Frank B. Stockton entered the fel- 
lowship of the Century, in which he soon became ex- 
ceedingly at home, winning friends here, as he won 
them all over the land and in other lands, by the 
charm of his keen and kindly mind shining in all that 
he wrote and said. He bad an extraordinary capacity 
for work and a rare talent for diversion, and the Cen- 
tury was honored by his well-eanied fame, and for- 
tunate in its share in his ever fresh and varying 
companionship." 

We spent three years in foreign travel. Mr. Stock- 
ton took keen pleasure in visiting places made mem- 
orable by historical, and especially literary, associa- 
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tions, and vas delighted to have the opporttmity of 
enjoying aU that is finest in art But he disliked the 
travelling and freqnent change necessary for this end. 
He wasalover— almost ■worshipper— of Charles Dick- 
ens, and took a boyish delight In all Dickens's London. 
For him the people of Dickens's imagination really 
lived in those hotises, and moved through those streets, 
for they were more real to him than many great per- 
sonages who had actually moved and dwelt therein. 
Because of this intellectual interest, England and 
Scotland were to him the most interesting countries, 
though he loved the France of Dumas. 

I am now nearlng the close of a. life which had its 
trials and disappointments, its struggles with weak 
health and with unsatisfying labor. But these mostly 
came in the earlier years, and were met with courage, 
an ever fresh springing hope, and a buoyant spirit 
that would not be intimidated. On the whole, as one 
looks back through the long vista much more of good 
than of evil fell to his lot. His life had been full of 
interesting experiences, and one of, perhaps, nnosaal 
happiness. At the last there came to pass the fulfil- 
ment of a dream in which he had long indulged. He 
became the possessor of a beaatifol estate containing 
what he most desired, and with sorromidiugs and 
associations dear to his heart. 

He had enjoyed The Holt, his New Jersey home, 
and was mnch Interested in improving it His neigh- 
bors and friends there were valued companions. But 
In his heart there had always been a longing for a 
home, not suburban— a place in the real country, and 
with more laud. Finally the time came when he felt 
that he could gratify this longing. He liked the 
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Virginia dinute, and decided to look for a place 
somevhere in that Btate, not tar item the ci^ of 
Washington. Aftex rather a prolonged search, Clay- 
mont, in the Shenandoali Yalley, won oar hearts and 
ended oar search. It had absolutely eTeiything Uiat 
Ur. Stockton coveted. He bonght it at once and we 
moved into it as speedily as possible. 

Claymont is a handsome colonial residence. It lies 
near the historic old tovn of Charles Town, in West 
Viif^inia, near Harper's Ferry. It is itself an historic 
place. The land was first owned by "the Father of 
his Ooantry." This great personage designed the 
hoos^ with its main bnildiug, two cottages (or lodges), 
and courtyards, fat his nephew Bnshrod, to whom he 
had given tJie land. Throngh the wooded park rons 
the old road, now grass-grown, over which Braddock 
marched to his celebrated "defeat," gnided by the 
yonthfol Qeoi^ Washington, who had surveyed the 
whole region for Lord Fairfikz. Daring the Civil War 
the place twice escai>ed detraction becaase it had 
once been the property of Washington. However, it 
was not so mach for its historical associations, as for the 
place itself, that Mr. Stockton purchased it From the 
mtdn road to the house there is a drive of three quai- 
ters of a mile, through a park of great forest-trees and 
picturesque groups of rocks. On the opposite side of 
the house extends a wide, open lawn ; and here and 
from the piazzas a noble view of the valley and the 
Bine Bidge Moontains is obtained. Besides the park 
and other grounds, there is a farm at Claymont of con- 
siderable size. Mr. Stockton, however, never cared 
for fiu^ning, except in so £ir as it enabled him to have 
horses and stock. But his soul delighted in the big 
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old terraced garden of his "West Yii^nia home. 
Compared with other gardens be had had, the new 
one was like a paradise to the common world. 

Mr. Stockton was permitted to enjoj this beantifiil 
place only three yeais. They were years of such rare 
pleasnr^ however, that we can rejoice that he had so 
much joy (axnvded into so short a space of his life, and 
that he had it at its close. Tmly life was never 
sweeter to him than at its end, uid the world was 
never brighter to him than when he shut his ^es 
upon it. He was Fetnming from a winter in "Sew 
York to his beloved Claymont, in good health, and 
full of plans for the summer, and for his garden, when 
he was taken suddenly ill in Washington, and died 
three days later, on April 20, 1902. 

Mr. Stockton passed away at a ripe age, sixty-eight 
years, and yet his death yras a surprise to us all. He 
had never been in better health, apparently } his brain 
was as active as ever ; life was dear to him ; he seemed 
mooh younger than he was. He had no wish to give 
up his work ; no thought of old age ; no mental decay. 
His last novels, his last short stories, showed no fitUing 
ofit They were the equals of those written in yonnger 
years. Kor had he lost the public interest. He was 
always sore of an andience, and his work commanded 
a higher price at the last than ever before. His was 
truly a passing away. He gently glided from the 
homes he had loved to prepare here to one already 
prepared for him in heaven, unconscious that he was 
entering one more beautifbl than even he had ever 
imagined. 

Mr. Stockton was the most lovable of men. He shed 

happiness all around him, not itom conscious effort 
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bat ont of his own boantifnl and loving nature. Sjs 
tender heart sympathized vith the sad and onforta- 
nate, bat he never allowed sadness to be Dear, if it 
were possible to prevent it He hated moaming and 
gloom. They seemed to paralyze him mentally nntil 
his bright spirit had again asserted itself and he re- 
covered his balance. He asoally looked either npon 
the best or the homoroos side of life. He won the 
love of every one who knew him— even that of readers 
who did not know him personally, as many letters 
testify. To his fHends his loss is irreparable, for never 
again will they find his eqaal in snch t^arming qoali- 
ties of head and heart 

This is not the place for a critical estimate of the 
work of Frank B. Stockton. His stories are, in great 
part, a reflex of himself Tlie bright oatlook on life, 
the conrageons spirit, the helpfblness, the sense of the 
comic rather than the trajpc, the love of domestic life, 
the sweetness of pare affection live in his books as they 
lived in himself. He had not the heart to make his 
stories end anhappily. He knew there is much of the 
tragic in human lives, bat he chose to ignore it as &r 
as possible, and to walk in the plcf^ant ways which 
are nomerons in this tattled world. There is mach 
philosophy underlying a good deal that he wrote, but 
it has to be looked for j it is not insistent, and is never 
morbid. He conld not write an impure word, or ex- 
press an impure thought : for he belonged to the "pure 
in heart," who, we are assured, "shall see God." 

Mariau E. Stockton. 
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Four or^nal feiry tales, first printed in 1869 in 
"The Elverside Magazine." In September, 1882, 
the book was reissned by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
and is now known as "The Ting-a-Ling Tales." 

3. ROUNDABOUT EAMBLE8 IN LANDS OF 

FACT AND FANCY. Ulnstrated. 4to, 
pp. iv-368. New York, Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., 1872. (Juvenile.) 

4. THE HOMK WHERE IT SHOULD BE 

AND WHAT TO PUT IN IT. 12mo, pp. 
182. New York, G. P. Patnam's Sons, 1872. 
Written in collaboration with Mrs. Stockton. 

6. WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 
A Book for Yoong People. Ulnstrated. 
12mo. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1874. 

6. TALES OUT OP SCHOOL. Ulnstrated. 4to, 

pp. vlii-325. New York, Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., 1875. (Javenile.) 

7. KUDDEE GRANGE. Ulnstrated. 12mo, pp. 

viii-292. New York, Oiarles Scribner's Sons, 

1879. 
The first edition in book form of this hmnorous 
masterpiece appeared in April, 1879. The illus- 
trations used were from "Scribner's Monthly," 
where "Rudder Grange " was printed November, 
1874 "The G""! at Rudder Grange" July, 1875, 
"The New Rudder Grange" February, 1878, 
"Camping Out at Rudder Grange" May, 1878, 
"Pomona Takes the Helm at Rudder Grange" 
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Jnly, 1878, and "Pomona's Bridal Trip " March, 
1879. In 1886 appeared tlie first issue of the book 
with the well-knovQ Ulostrations hy A. B. Frost. 

8. A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. JUnstrated. 12nio, 

pp. iii-298. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1880. (Javenile.) 

9. THE FLOATING PRINCE AND OTHER 

FAIRY TALES, niastrated. 4to, pp. viii- 
199. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1881. (JuTenile.) 

10. THE TRANSFERRED GHOST. 16mo, pp. 

[17.] New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 

1884. 
The first tale in Vol II of "Stories by American 
Anthors," 

11. THE LADY OR THE TIGER! AND OTHER 

STORIEa 12mo, pp. vl-201. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1884. 
"The Lady or the Tigerl " was first published in 
"The Century," November, 1882. 

12. THE STORY OF VITEAU. Elnstrated by R. 

B. Birch. 12mo, pp. viii-193. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1884. (Juvenile.) 

13. THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS 

AND MRS. ALESHINK 12mo, pp. 130. 
New York, The Century Co., [1886.] 
First printed in "The Century." 

14. THE LATE MBS. NULL. 12mo, pp. iT-437. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886. 
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IB. THE CHBISTUAS WB£CK ANI> OTHER 
8TORIE8. 12mo, pp. Ti-242. Neir York, 
Clkarles Soribner's Sons, 1886. 
IssDed in Beptember, 1886, as the "Second Series" 
of short stories by Btockton, the "First Series," 
issned at the same time, being "The Lady or the 
Tiger! and Other Stories" (a reissne of Ko. 11). 

16. THE HUNDREDTH MAN. 12mo, pp. ii-432. 

New York, The Century Co., [1887.] 
First printed in "The Century." 

17. THE BEE-MAN OF OKN AND OTHER 

FANCIFUL TALEa 12mo, pp. iv-193, 
Nev York, Charles Soribner's Sons, 1887. 

18. AMOB KILBRIGHT : HIS ADSCITITIOTra 

EXPERIENCES, WITH OTHER STO- 
RIES. 12mo, pp. Ti-146. New York, Charles 
Soribner's Sons, 1888. 

"Amos Kilbright" first appetuvd in "America" 

April, 1888. 

19. THE DUSANTEa 12mo, pp. 150: New York, 

The Century Co., [1888.] 
Seqnel to "The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and 
Mrs. Aleshine." First printed in "The Century." 

20. PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. Dlustrated by 

Pennell, Parsons, and others. Square Sro, 
pp. 1-240. New York, Charles SeribneHs 
Sons, 1889. (Juvenile.) 

21. THE GREAT WAR SYNDIOATR 12mo. 

New York, Peter F. Collier, [1889.] 
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22. THE 8T0BIES OP THE THREE BXTBO- 

LAJBS. 12mo. New York, Dodd, Uead & 
Cto., [1890.] 

23. ASDIB CLAVERDEN . 12mo, pp. ii-498. New 

York, Dodd, Mead & Co., [1890.] 
Beissoed in 1894 by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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